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No species of composition is more attractive or more useful than 
contemporary biography. ‘lhe account of the lives and fortunes of the 
eminent men, who are acting their part in our presence, upon the great 
stage of life, possesses that peculiar interest, which the hearing of the 
ear and the seeing of the eye impart to every thing within their reach. 
We, ourselves, from personal observation, know something of the men. 
We have seen them, we have heard them, we have acted with them. 
What we know of them, of our own knowledge, produces a conception 
of their characters, which is the work of our own minds; and we feel 
a pleasure in carrying on and adorning this, our own work, with the 
additional facts and illustrations, furnished to us by the biographer, and 
relating to matters before unknown to us. Where all our information 
of a character is derived from history, (as in the case of all who have 
gone before us,) it has been ingeniously argued, that our knowledge 
resolves itself merely into this, that somebody did something. Tor 
instance, all we know of Julius Cwsar is reduced to facts like these, 
that a certain Roman, who conquered Gaul and invaded Britain, &c. 
defeated Pompey and overthrew the republic; and this, in the end, 
amounts to saying, that the conqueror of Pompey defeated Pompey ; 
and, finally, that somebody did something. The case is different with 
contemporary biography. ‘There our own senses furnish us a basis of 
actual knowledge. The personal identity of the man is certified to us, 
by their testimony ; and, if he is our fellow-citizen, our townsman, our 
neighbor, so much the more full is the stock of personal observations, 
which we shall have made with respect to him; so much the more of 
that which constitutes the image of him in our minds will be the work 
of our own perception ; and so much the greater relish shall we have 
for every new, important, and curious fact, which goes to render this 
image more symmetrical and perfect 
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In this way, in the biographies of our contemporaries, what we knoy 
of them, by our own observation, and what we learn of them, (which 
was before unknown,) from written accounts, mutually illustrate each 
other. ‘The narrative of the rise and formation of a distinguished 
character, fills up, explains, and gives historical unity to what we have 
witnessed ourselves : and person il aequi Intance, on the other hand 
imparts a charm to the most trifling details of earlier life 

There is, neverthel an embarrassment attending contemporary 
biography, which sometimes narrows its province. Delicacy forbid; 
us to speak too freely of those. with whom we live and associate 


Che sanctuary of private life is not to be invaded, even by t! 


1@ voice ol 


friendship and praise. Neither is it proper, in reference even to publi 
acts and merits, to give the full measure of deserved applause to con 
temporary worth. Unsparing panegyric seems to transgress almost 
decidedly, (although in the opposite extreme from malignant deti 


2 2 | 


tion,) the personal delicacy, which men, living together, owe to eacl 
other. As there are kind things, which you would not say of a man 
to his face, there are others, which you would not write of him, til! 


that event has taken place which not only authorizes but requires the 
survivors to give free utterance to the voice of deserved eulogy. 

We make these observations, as an apology for some of the impel 
fections of the following brief account of our distinguished fellow- 
citizen, JOSEPH STORY, Associate Justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the United 
reputation and character have long since become a part of the public 
treasure of his native land. 

Joserpn Srory was born in 


States,—one of those sons of New-Eneland, whose 


the year 1779, in the town of Marble- 
head, in this state. His father, Elisha Story, an eminent physician, wa 
a native of Boston, a pupil at Master Lovell’s school, and subsequently 


a student of medicine under Dr. Sprague, of Boston. Although thi 
father of Dr. Story filled an office in the Court of Admiralty, his son 
took the side of liberty, in the creat struggle of the day, and was one 


of the Mohawks, who destroyed the Tea. Ife engaged in the public 


service, as a surgeon, in the revolutionary war, and went through the 


memorable campaign in the Jersies, in the army commanded by Gen 
| 


Washington. After retiring frown the service he established himself in 
Marblehead, where he continued, in a very extensive circle of practice 
for the remainder of his life. Without the advantage of a college edu 
cation, he rose to great consideration in his profession Hle was : 
man of excellent character and feeling, creatly beloved for his domestic 
and social virtues, and the object of the highest attachment and ven- 
eration of his children. He died in 1805. He was twice married, 
and the subject of the present Memoir was the oldest child of the 
second marriage. 


} 


His eariy education was ol | 


tained exclusively in his native town of 


Marblehead, and at a period in which schools of every description, and 
in every part of the country, were greatly beneath their present stand- ; 
ard of excellence. Marblehead was, at that time, (though, as now, 


the residence of many most estimable and intelligent persons,) con- 


It is probable that, in one branch of | ole nl ractice Was more extensive, than that 
of any other individu of the ftacult the ime period of time. In the course of twenty-« il 
ears, he wa present t the birth 1 tour thousand two hundred children, an aver 


tndred and tit each yea 
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siderably more out of the circle of active intercourse with the rest of 
the world, than it is at the present day. It was rarely visited by 
strangers, and enjoyed even the advantages of the mail, but once or 
twice a week. ‘The Marblehead Academy was then under the super- 
intendence of the Rey. Dr. Harris, afterwards President of Columbia 
College, New-York. In this academy, and principally under the care 
of Mr. Michael Walsh, an usher in the institution, and author of a well- 
known Compend ef Elementary Arithmetic, young Story received his 
school education. 

He entered the University, at Cambridge, in 1795, a year in ad- 
vance, and, consequently, took his first degree in 1798. At college, a 
new field in the intellectual world was opened before him. He devel- 
oped untiring ardor of acquisition, and an inextinguishable love of 
learning ; bringing to the successive branches of literature and science 
the united force of first-rate talent and unsurpassed industry. He was 
a classmate of the Rev. Dr. Channing, and, like him, took rank among 
the most distinguished of their academic associates. 

In the joyous season of youth, like almost all persons of warm feel- 
ings and lively imaginations, he was a votary of the muse, and was 
called upon for poetical performances, at several of the public exhibi- 
tions of the University. A year or two later, he published a poetical 
work, of considerable compass, under the name of The Power of Soli- 
tude ; the effusion of a youthful fancy, surveying, as yet, in vision, the 
untried scenes of life, and clinging to the more congenial world of 
imagination, feeling, and thought. His early partiality for poetry adds 
another, to points of resemblance, of much greater moment, between 
his favorite tastes and those of his illustrious associate, the venerable 
Chief Justice of the United States He, too, from the earliest youth, 
was anenthusiastic admirer of the divine art; and one may safely ven- 
ture the conjecture, that as sweet an Ovid was Jost in Marshall or in 
Story, as in Murray. 

On leaving 
sion of the flaw, and commenced its study in the office of the late 
Chief Justice Samuel Sewall, of Marblehead. On his appointment to 
the bench of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, his pupil transferred 
himself to Salem, and completed his legal studies, under the present 


college in 1798, young Story made choice of the profes- 


Judge Putnam, of that place. Ife was admitted to the bar, in Essex 
county, in July, I80L. This, as our readers well know, was a period 
of the most intense political excitement. Mr. Jefferson’s election had 
taken place, at the prec ding session of Congress, and the country 
Was agitated in every quarter, by the excitements of the contest. No 
where was this excitement greater, (probably no where so great,) as in 
the county of Essex ; and, at the time of his admission to the bar, Mr. 
Story was the only lawyer within its pale, known or suspected to be a 
democrat. ‘This position was, no doubt, attended with difficulties and 
discouragements ; for no despotism equals that of an organized party 
But he brought to his profession qualifications, before which no obsta- 
cle can lone stand.—talent, industry, enthusiasm, and an exclusive 
devotion to his pursuit. Men be stow honors and public trusts on party 
favorites; they sound the praises of those who belong to their side : 
, 


they sometimes even try a while to bolster up, with a little worthless 
patronage, which brings a world of labor and no profit, some hopeful 
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pet of a coterie. But when they have work to do,—work of their 
own,—work which comes home to the business and pockets of men,— 
{as Lord Bacon and Pope after him meant to say,) then they are greatly 
apt to go to the man, who will do their work well. And this man, if he 
is true to himself, is sure to be found out. Poverty cannot keep him 
out of sight; thread-bare clothes cannot disguise him; dark stair- 
cases and back garrets are but a temporary hiding-place. The 
witch-hazel of interest, in the hand of those who need his talent, 
will point unerringly to his lair; and then if he walks forth, not 
bitter and morose at the momentary neglect, but cheerful, conscious, 
and resolved,—rejoicing, like a giant, to run a race,—the entire inter- 
ests, passions, and relations of society, become to him one great har- 
vest of business, yellow, and nodding to his sickle. And it 1s really 
pleasant to see what a swath such a man carries before him. 

We do not mean to say, that Mr. Story had any particular obstacles 
to struggle against, but that of party prejudice. ‘This soon yielded to 
the evidence daily given by him of professional attainments and talent 
for business. The people in Essex county are tolerably skilful, in 
forming a rough guess, as to the way, in which their neighbors pass 
their time, and do their work ; and clients soon began to frequent Mr. 
Story’s office, because they always found him there, ready to do their 
business, and able to do it well. 

In times like those in question, it was not easy for any one to avoid 
being swept, by the excitements of the day, into the vortex of politics. 
In 1805, Mr. Story was chosen a representative of the town of Salem, 
in the legislature of the Commonwealth ; and, from that period, till his 
appointment to the bench of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
he was annually re-elected. It was a matter of course, with his talent 
and intellectual force, that he should stand in the first rank of the 
political phalanx. ‘lo these general qualifications, he added one not 
necessarily connected with them, and possessed by very few persons, 
in the same degree as by himself. We mean the talent of a vigorous 
extempore speaker. Jt is unnecessary to say to a considerable portion 
of our readers, that, in this point, perhaps the most important among 
the qualifications of a public man, he had few equals, and no superior. 
It may be added, at this day, without offence, that on bis entrance into 
the legislature, the preponderance of debating talent was on the oppo- 
site side ; and Mr. Story was placed, not less by necessity, than by 
qualification, in the position of aleader; a position which le supported 
with distinguished success, during the entire peried ef his legislative 
career. 


The time was one of intense party excitement. It was the period of 


the restrictive system of Mr. Jefferson. Mr. Story was an ardent and 
staunch member of the republican party, and, as a matter of course, 
gave those measures his zealous support. In 1808, on occasion of the 
resolutions moved by Mr. Gore, (then at the zenith of his popularity, 
influence, and power,) against the embargo, it devolved on Mr. Story, 
young as he was, to lead and to close the debate, in support of the 
policy of the administration of the General Government. While this 
fact sufficiently illustrates the character which he had so promptly ac- 
quired to himself, as a politician, it should be remembered to his credit, 
that he did not, at any period, permit himself to become the slare of 
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party. His principles were always liberal, and his manner of assert- 
ing them, such as self-respect inspires in a high-minded man. He was 
avowedly a disciple of the Washington school, on all the great ques- 
tions of national politics. It was the misfortune of the day, that our 
divisions turned so exclusively on questions connected with the foreign 
relations of the country. ‘This association gave to the political meta- 
physics of Virginia an ascendency in New-England, which they never 
could have attained in any other way. We believe that few, if any, 
of the democratic party in New-England, in adhering to the principles 
of that party, on questions connected with our foreign affairs, allowed 
themselves to be less entangled than Mr. Story, in the sophistries of 
the Virginian school. 

It is not among the least of his titles to the respect and gratitude of 
the people, that, at all times, and under the most critical circumstances, 
Mr. Story stood by the law, and gave its institutions his firm, undevi- 
ating, and generous support. ‘There were particularly two occasions, 
during his legislative career in Massachusetts,—fresh in the recollection 
of those then upon the stage, and which ought not to be allowed to 
pass into oblivion,—on which he stood by his principles, on this subject, 
at a temporary sacrifice of popularity. Let the young man, who is, at 
any time, tempted, for the sake of momentary favor, to swerve from 
the straight path of principle, learn the lesson of a purer policy, in the 
rich reward of public approbation, with which these earlier sacrifices 
have been indemnified. 

At the period to which we allude, the Judiciary of the Common- 
wealth could not boast of great popularity. Permanent salaried offi- 
cers and boards of oflicers, cannot ever be very popular, in frugal 
republics. ‘The topic is too tempting for the demagogue, who annually 
importunes the people, at the hustings, to believe themselves the most 
enlightened of people, and him the most disinterested of candidates. 
The judiciary is, perhaps, from the nature of its functions, less likely 
to be popular, than any other part of the public system. In 1788, the 
whole brunt of popular disaffection fell upon the Courts; and by a 
very natural association, the Bench is, at all times, obliged to take 
its full share in the odium, that may exist against the bar and the sub- 


ordinate ministers of justice. But above all these general causes of 


unpopularity, we are perfectly free to express the opinion, that the 
judiciary, at the period in question; permitted itself to be seen too vis- 
ibly on one side of the political divisions of the day. 

In this state of things, came on the question of the establishment, on 
a permanent foundation, of the salaries of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. Before the year 1806, the salaries of the 
Judges were about twelve hundred dollars per annum, and an annual 
grant of five or six hundred more was usually made, on their annual 
petition. ‘The Constitution, it is well known, provides, “ that the judges 
of the Supreme Judicial Court, should hold their offices as long as they 
behave themselves well; and that they should have honvrable salaries, 
ascertained and established by standing laws.” With this express pro- 
vision of the Constitution, an annual grant, to eke out an inadequate 
salary, was doubly inconsistent. It proved, in the necessity of its 
passage, that without it, the salary was not honorable,—that is, ade- 
quate: and it was not itself a standing law. Chief Justice Parsons 
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then enjoying the most lucrative practice in the Commonwealth, and 
with a professional income of nine or ten thousand dollars, received 
his appointment about this time. It was known to his friends, though 
not to the public, that he had refused to accept the appointment, 
except on condition, that the salary should be placed upon a constitu- 
tional footing, and be made not merely honorable, but permanent. It 
is unnecessary to say, that at this period, the political influence of Chief 
Justice Parsons was as well ascertained as his legal eminence, and that 
the Associate Judges were of the same school of politics. 

As it would have been impossible to carry any measure of this kind, 
if taken up on party grounds, (to say nothing of the pernicious conse- 
quences of giving to such questions a party character,) the friends of 
the Judiciary, relying upon the liberality and soundness of Mr. Story’s 
views, placed in his hands the initiative and direction of the proposed 
measure. He accordingly made the motion, for the committee, was 
placed at its head, and reported a bill giving to the Chief Justice 
twenty-five hundred dollars per annum, and to the Associate Jud 


aes 
twenty-four hundred dollars each. A most animated and vehement 
debate arose, on the passage of the bill. The management of the 
discussion, by the general consent of the friends of the measure, 
devolved on Mr. Story. Although, for the reasons stated above, it had 
to contend with a violent political prejudice, it was by no means unop- 
posed upon other or vuunds. A considerable portion of the members trom 
the interior, federalists as well as democrats, were opposed to the bill. 
A moment’s consideration of the state of parties, as at that time exist- 
ing in the Commonwealth, will prove, that under these circumstances, 
the fate of the measure was in Mr. Story’s hands. It is but bare 
justice to accord to him the merit of its passage. However wise in 
itself, and however ably supported by its other friends, nothing but the 
vigor of his efforts, the power of his eloquence, and the weight of his 
personal and political influence, would have carried it through. 
It is unnecessary to say, that this step was attended with a tempo- 
rary sacrilice of popularity. Chief Justice Parsons was, perhaps, 
as obnoxious to the democratic party generally, as any individual in 
the Commonwealth, and peculiar so to the leading Press of that 
party, and its principal writer. But Mr. Story’s efforts, in this honora- 


ble and patriotic cause, did not stop here. ‘Iwo or three years of 


irt 
rly 


experience satistied Chief Justice Parsons, that, even with the increase 
which had been made in the salary, the sacrifice, which he had made 
in coming upon the bench, was not merely one of affluence, but of the 
competence required for the support of a family ; and he came to the 
determination to return to the bar, unless a further addition to the 


salary should be made. The subject was again (1809) brought for- 
ward, under the auspices of Mr. Story, although it was not deemed 
advisable that his mame should again be placed at the head of the 
cammittee. The bill, however, which was re ported, was, we believe, 
drafted by him; at any rate, it was matured by his aid, and under his 
influence. It proposed to give the Chief Justice thirty-five hundred 
dollars, and the Associate Judges three thousand dollars each per 
annum At this period the complexion of the General Court was 
different from what it had been on the former occasion. The repub- 


Hean party was now triumphant in both houses. The Court had not 
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grown in favor, and many members of either branch were politically 
opposed to all the Judges, and very willing to starve them out of office 


On the other hand, a portion of the federal party, particularly some of 


those from the interior of the Commonwealth, and all who make a 
principle of opposing grants of money and increase of salaries, were 
cold, if not hostile to the measure, and unwilling to lend any aid to its 
passage. ‘The debate was protracted and ardent. Mr. Story again 
stood at the head of the column, and bore the brunt of the battle ; and 
in that position was obliged to take upon his shield, more than one 
shaft from political friends, somewhat dipped in personality. But the 
friends of the Judiciary again and almost as by miracle triumphed, 
and the salaries of the Judges have ever since remained, as then fixed 
by law. We think it not too much to say, that it is owing to Mr 
Story’s efforts, at these two critical periods, that Massachusetts was 
secured in the possession of such an administration of justice, as she 
has enjoyed for the last twenty-five years. ew men, if indeed 
another individual, could have been found, able, if willing, to make 
the same efforts. It is highly gratifying to reflect, that whatever tem- 
porary sacrifice of favor was involved in them, has long since been 
overbalanced by the well-merited trust and confideace, which are sure 
to be earned, by a bold and upright adherence to principle, however 
ungracious at the moment. 

Among the subjects, which engaged the attention of Mr. Story, 
while a member of the General Court, was another intimately con- 
nected, though in a different way, with the legal institutions of the 
State, viz: the introduction of an Equity jurisdiction and of a separate 
Court of Chancery, in the Commonwealth. A committee was raised 
on this subject, in [S08, on his motion, and the well-digested, learned, 
and powerful report, which proceeded from that body, was no doubt the 
production of Mr. Story’s pen. It was printed at the time, and we 
wish we had it in our power to refer the reader to the volume and page 
of the legislative documents of the General Court, where it could be 
found. But no such published series exists for the period when this 
report was made. ‘The substantial parts of it, however, may be found 
extracted into a most luminous article on Chancery jurisdiction, in the 
eleventh volume of the North-American Review, (page 161,) which 
we shall presently have occasion to mention, as one of its author's 
valuable contributions to the contemporary literature of his profession 

On the death of the Hon. Jacob Crowninshield, Mr. Story was elect- 
ed, without opposition, te Congress. He served but for the session, 
which remained of the term for which he was chosen, and declined a 
re-election. During this brief parliamentary career, his active partici- 
pation was confined to two measures, in which New-England felt a 
peculiar, and, as one may say, an innate interest. Ile moved for a 
committee to inquire into the expediency of gradually augmenting the 


Navy of the United States. This measure was supported by him, in 
an elaborate speech, of which, we regret to say, that we find no report 
in the contemporary newspapers. We can scarce imagine a finer 


theme, for the parliamentary coup d’ essai of a young New-England 
statesman; nor an individual better qualified to treat it with success. 
Nothing but the historical notoriety of the fact, would, at the present 
day, gain credence for the statement, that the measure was opposed by 
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nearly the entire strength of the administration party. It was put 
down, not after a calm and deliberate examination of the measure, as 
one deserving thorough consideration, in the peculiar condition of the 
country ; but it was met by a party rally ; rejected, and thrown out ; 
not merely as an extravagant and unprofitable suggestion, but as a 
heresy on the part of a member of the republican party. 

What melancholy cases of infatuation the history of parties presents ! 
Here was the great republican party of the country, comprehending 
the majority of the people, and pursuing,—as the prominent measure 
of its policy,—the vindication of the honor and rights of the country, 
against the greatest maritime power on earth. At a seasonable period 
in advance of the last appeal to arms,—the inevitable resort to which 
had become but too apparent,—a prominent member of that party, 
second to no other in zeal, talent, and patriotism, proposes an inquiry 
into the expediency of strengthening the Navy of the country! His 
proposed measure is denied a consideration; and he himself viewed 
with jealousy as a partizan of doubtful fidelity! ‘To make the mortify- 
ing lesson complete, we must give yet a glance backward, and another 
forward. ‘The construction of two or three frigates, and a few smaller 
vessels, under the first administrations of the General Government, was 
by no means among the least prominent topics of denunciation against 
those administrations. No one, who has not read the documents, can 
form an idea of the jealousy, with which every bolt was watched, that 
was driven into the Constitution and the President ; and if party could 
have had its way, every bolt would have been drawn out and sold for 
old copper. Even as it was, so intense was the clamor, that President 
Adams, before the close of his administration, in 1801,—although a 
Navy was stamped as deeply on his heart, as the city of Calais was on 
Queen Mary’s,—recommended the sale of the smaller vessels in the 
public service. In 1809, the time was hastening on, when, if ever, a 
Navy was wanted. <A proposition, to put it on a footing for the ap- 
proaching crisis, made by a distinguished republican, is rejected, be- 
cause a Navy was a federal measure. War at length is declared by 
the republican party, and, for a long time, the country is indebted for 
all its glory to the achievements of the few frigates, which had escaped 
the hammer in 1801, and the construction of which was one of the 
highest of federal misdemeanors. It was the good fortune, or to be 
more just, the good sense of Mr. Story, in his short congressional 
career, to emancipate himself on this subject from the trammels of 
party, not less signally than he had done in the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, where he lent his aid, against the strong current of political 
prejudice, to establish the judiciary of the state upon a firm and per- 
manent foundation. 

The other measure, in which Mr. Story interested himself, during the 
session of Congress for which he was a member, was the repeal of the 
embargo, a measure which his constituents of all parties had greatly at 
heart, and relied on their representative to use his best efforts to effect. 
It is apparent from the printed letters of Mr. Jefferson, as it had indeed 
been admitted before, that this great measure was designed by him, 
not as preparatory to war, but as a standing permanent policy of coer- 
cion toward Great-Britain. Regarded in that light, it was of course 
not only destructive of the interests, in which three quarters of the 
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capital of New-England and New-York, at that time were involved, but 
was undoubtedly a violation of the Constitution. ‘These opinions may 
now be the more fearlessly expressed, as they are frequently advanced 
by some of those, who were at the time, the most strenuous cham- 
pions of the policy of the Administration. Mr. Jefferson, in a letter 
contained in his printed works,* in terms intended by himself as 
opprobrious, alludes to Mr. Story’s connexion with the repeal of the 
embargo, in a manner, which will be generally regarded as compli- 
mentary, at the present day. ‘The Federalists,” says he in a letter to 
General Dearborn, “ during their short-lived ascendancy, have, never- 
theless, by forcing us from the embargo, inflicted a wound on our inter- 
ests, which can never be cured, and on our affections which will 
require time to cicatrize. I ascribe all this to one pseudo-republi- 
can, Story. He came on, (in place of Crowninshield, 1 believe,) and 
staid only a few days; long enough, however, to get complete hold of 
Bacon, who, giving into his representations, became panic-struck, and 
communicated his panic to his colleagues, and they to a majority of the 
sound members of Congress.” It is undoubtedly true, that the repeal 
of the embargo was effected by the joint efforts of Joseph Story and 
Ezekiel Bacon, not pseudo-republicans, but staunch and _ patriotic 
republicans, determined to rescue their party from the reproach of 
destroying the country. From the moment they became satisfied, that 
the embargo was resolved upon, by the President, as a permanent 
measure, they declared war against it. The whole strength of the 
Administration, and of its leading friends, was put forth to divert and 
deter them from the pursuit of their patriotic course. ‘They perceived 
in it the ruin of the interests it was designed to protect ; an illimita- 
ble growth of fraud, and every species of commercial immorality ; and 
in the end the total alienation of the affections of the people. ‘They 
were fortunate in communicating theér own just views of this policy to 
members of Congress, not of New-England, and particularly to those 
of Pennsylvania, and steps were eventually concerted and taken, 
which compelled the abandonment of the measure. It did not take 
place till after Mr. Story had been obliged to leave Washington, by 
which the responsibility of the course which they had jointly pursued, 
was more directly devolved upon Mr. Bacon. But the passage we have 
cited from Mr. Jefferson’s correspondence is sufficient to shew the 
credit, which he was disposed to ascribe to Mr. Story, as the author of 
the repeal of the embargo. 

On his return to Massachusetts, Mr. Story was again elected to the 
state legislature ; and on the convening of that body in January, ISI], 
he was called to the speaker’s chair, in the house of representatives. 
On the organization of the new house, in May 1811, he was re-elected 
to the same station. His promptness, decision, and business talent, 
peculiarly fitted him to preside over the deliberations of a large body ; 
and enabled him to discharge the duties of the chair, always laborious, 
and in times of party dissention, arduous and delicate, to the universal 
acceptance of the House. On his retiring from the station, in conse- 
quence of his appointment to the bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, a resolution was moved by his competitor for the chair, 
Mr. Timothy Bigelow of Medford, ‘‘ that the thanks of the House be 
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presented to him for his able, faithful, and impartial discharge of the 
duties of the chair,” and this resolution was unanimously adopted on 
the 17th January, 1512. No mean tribute in times like those. 

In November 1811, the place of an Associate Judge of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of the United States, became vacant, by the decease of 
Judge Cushing of Scituate who had filled it from the organization 
of the government. It was tendered to Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
then in Russia, and by him declined,—whereupon, Mr. Story was 
appointed to the place. We are not aware that the history of America, 
or of England, presents another case of a judge called to the highest 
tribunal of the country, at the age of thirty-two. In most cases, it 
would have been deemed a hazardous experiment, to take from the 
front ranks of a political party, a youthful anda zealous champion, and to 
clothe him with the ermine of the highest judicial tribunal. That 
President Madison should have done it, in favor of an individual, with 
whom he had no personal acquaintance, except that which he had 
formed with him two years before, as a strenuous dissident from the 
counsels of his party, places in still bolder relief, the discrimination of 
that patriotic chief magistrate. But he knew his man; and he knew 
that he was placing upon the bench of the Supreme Court, a mind 
stored with sound legal learning, trained in a good professional school, 
endowed with the precious gift of a passionate love of truth, and bent 
on obtaining it at whatever hazard. Never was a measure more amply 
justified in the event. 

On his elevation to the bench, Judge Story withdrew himself en- 
tirely from the political arena, and with the robes of office put on the 
chaste reserve of the Judge. ‘l'aken from the party, opposed to 
that to which the Chief Justice and his associates belonged, it is 
equally to the credit of all the members of this exalted tribunal, that 
on this, as on every other. occasion, their seat of justice has been the 
unsuspected abode of official harmony, impartiality, and judicial purity. 
So far from being thrown from his balance, by the lofty elevation, 
which he had reached, almost at the commencement of his course, 
Judge Story announced himself, from his entrance upon his new fune- 
tions, as a patient; modest, studious, learned magistrate ; seeking the 
lights of his course in the repositories of the science, and his guide in 
the constitution and the law. If there were those in the community, 
(asthere may well have been,) who had their apprehensions excited by 
the transfer of the ardent and youthful champion from the arena of 
party politics, to the bench ; their fears were soon turned into congrat- 
ulations, at finding the country had gained a new judge of the Wash- 
ington school. 

It is not our province, nor within our competence, to discuss the 
merits of Judge Story’s judiciat labors. In this high sphere of duty, 
he is still before the public, in the full exercise of his powers, and the 
unblemished discharge of his all-important trust. It is certainly no 
undeserved tribute to his merit, to say thus much, that in the learning 
of his profession, he is allowed to stand, without a superior, among the 
judges of the highest tribunal of his country. And that in all the 
endowments, befitting this exalted station, he commands the respect of 
the American people, as a worthy associate, of the great and honored 
magistrate at its head. 
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Judge Story came to the Supreme Court of the United States, with 
tastes and studies, better fitting him than many of the most eminent of 
his profession, for the duties of its various and comprehensive jurisdic- 
tion. He was less exclusively a student of the common law. His 
classical] taste had early led him to the fountains of the Roman juris- 
prudence, and the comparison of the continental civilians of a later 
date. ‘These preparatory studies were perhaps less frequently pursued 
thirty years ago, than they are at the present day. We are informed 
that when, on some occasion, James Otis had quoted Domat, before 
Barnard, the latter asked who the author quoted was? Otis replied, 
** a very distinguished civilian, and not the less an authority for being 
unknown to your excellency.”” Domat was certainly not so great a 
stranger tothe profession thirty years ago, as this anecdote would make 
him to have been in the middle of the last century ; but at the period 
when Judge Story was acquiring his knowledge of the law, Pothier 
perhaps was as little known in our Courts, as Domat had been fifty 
years before. But a brighter era was opening on the commercial and 
admiralty law, both of England and America. Sir William Scott was 
at the zenith of his reputation, elevating many of the doctrines of 
public law, which had been scarcely cultivated before in England, to 
the dignity of science and to the elegance of classical literature, by his 
happy study of the civilians. Under his auspices, a school of juris- 
prudence, novel in some of its features, was formed in England and 
America; and we shall not, perhaps, be thought to detract from the 
just reputation of its other disciples, if we give to Chancellor Kent of 
New-York and to Judge Story of Massachusetts, the credit of placing 
themselves at its head. 

The Circuit labors of Judge Story have extended over the states of 
Massachusetts, New-Hampshire, Rhode-Island, and Maine. In each 
of these states, he holds by law, two terms in the year; and although 
the Courts may be lawfully holden by the District Judge alone, we 
believe Judge Story has never failed in personal attendance, unless 
prevented by sickness. His opinions, delivered in the Circuit Court, 
are contained in the two volumes of Gallison’s Reperts, and the five 
volumes of Mr. Mason, the present reporter. If we mistake not, all 
the opinions in these volumes were delivered by Judge Story. 

His opinions in the Supreme Court of the United States, are, of 
course, to be found in the reports of that tribunal, since his accession 
to the bench, viz. the three last volumes of Cranch, the twelve volumes 
of Wheaton, and the six of Peters. We are neither competent, nor 
should we be at liberty, to characterize these opinions en masse, farther 
than to echo the general voice of the profession and the public, by 
whom, we know, they are held in the most honorable estimation. The 
reputation of Judge Story in the black-letter learning of his profession, 
on every topic to which it applies, and in the more recently developed 
branches of Prize law, Admiralty law, and Commercial law, is too well 
established in the country, to be advanced by any individual attestation. 

Not, however, to dwell wholly in generalities, we may safely refer to 
the following opinions, as sufficient to form a solid basis for the reputa- 
tion of a learned, acute, profound, and wise lawyer and judge; viz. 
De Lovio vs. Boit, in 2 Gallison R. 398; Harvey vs. Richards, 1 
Mason R. 381; La Jeune Eugenie, 2 Mason R. 409; Harden vs. 
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Gordon, 2 Mason R. 541; Peele vs. the Merchants’ Insurance Com- 
pany, 3 Mason R. 27; ‘Tyler vs. Wilkinson, 4 Mason R. 397; 
The Schooner ‘Tilton, 5 Mason R. 465, in the Circuit Court ; and the 
following opinions in the Supreme Court of the United States, viz :— 
Green vs. Liter, 8 Cranch R. 229; Martin vs. Hunter, 1 Wheaton 
R. 304: Dartmouth College vs. Woodward, 4 Wheaton R. 518; the 
Marianna Flora, 11 Wheaton R. 1; Bank of the United States vs. 
Dandridge, 12 Wheaton R. 64; Conard vs. the Atlantic Insurance 
Company, | Peters R. 886; Inglis vs. Trustees of Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor, 3 Peters Report 99; Carver vs. Jackson. 4 Peters R. 1. 

In 1820, in consequence of the separation of Maine from Massa- 
chusetts, it was deemed necessary, that a convention of the state should 
be called, to make the changes in the Constitution, rendered necessary 
by that event. ‘he occasion was deemed a proper one, for a general 
revision of the Constitution. ‘The convention, elected for this purpose, 
was of the highest respectability, and comprised as much of the talent, 
character, intelligence, and worth, of the state, as were ever united in 
any political body assembled within its limits. Judge Story was one 
of the delegates trom Salem, and was among those whose influence was 
most decisively and beneficially felt in the body. ‘The Judiciary 
branch of the Constitution was submitted directly to his revision, as 
chairman of the committee, to whom that subject was given in trust ; 
and on all the other important questions, which were considered and 
debated, his voice was heard with that respect, which belonged 
equally to his station in the country, his familiarity with all its great 
interests, the soundness of his principles, and his rare powers of im- 
pressing the mind of a deliberative assembly. 

The reported debates of the Convention contain one admirable 
specimen of his eloquence,—his speech on the basis of the senatorial 
representation. It may be observed of this, as, we believe, of: all the 
speeches contained in the printed volume of the debates of that Con- 
vention, that it is, what it purports to be, a bona fide report of the 
speech, written out from the stenographer’s notes, without the advan- 
tage of the subsequent revision of the speaker. Rare are the men, 
whose style of debate will stand this test; and rarer those. whose 
speeches, thus reported, will compare with Judge Story’s. Passages 
of the speech, to which we have alluded, have already imceorporated 
themselves into the contemporary eloquence of the country, as some of 
its happiest specimens. Nothing but the conviction, that this, our 
feeble commemoration, can add nothing to their notoriety, prevents us 
from citing one or two of the splendid paragraphs of this fine speech. 
We pay this cordial tribute to its merit, with the greater emphasis, as 
we are inclined to doubt the soundness and expediency of the plan of 
senatorial representation, existing in our present Constitution, and 
defended by Judge Story in this speech, and by others of the most 
eminent members of the Convention. But this is no place to engage 
in the controversy. 

A part of the labors of Judge Story, in this convention, Jay in the 
same field, in which he had, at an earlier period, and as a member of 


the General Court, exerted himself with so much advantage to the 
Commonwealth,—we mean the permanency and respectability of the 


judicial establishment. A motion was made and carried by a larg 
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majority, to give to the legislature authority to diminish, as well as to 
increase, the salaries of the judges. It is unnecessary to state, that 
such a principle aimed a fatal blow at the independence of the court. 
That a principle, expressly proscribed by the Constitution of the United 
States, for the federal courts, should have found favor, even for the 
moment, with a body like the Massachusetts Convention, can only be 
explained, upon the general principles, to which we have alluded, in 
the earlier part of this Memoir. ‘The proposition, however, was met 
by such of the friends of the Judiciary, as had their eyes open from 
the first, to its dangerous tendency ; and by their united, animated, and 
persevering efforts, the majority of the convention was eventually 
brought to behold it, in its true light. ‘The speech of Judge Story, on 
this subject, does not appear in tiie volume of the reported debates. 
The discussion was brought on, unexpectedly, and the speech of the 
Judge was evidently an effurt altogether unpremeditated. We may 
appeal to the recollection of many who heard it, that it was surpassed 
by nothing, which fell from him during the session of the Convention, 
and deserves to be reckoned, for power and etliciency, among the very 
ablest efforts, that were made in that body. 

In the year 1828 it was made known to the public, that the Hon. 
Nathan Dane, of Beverley, had determined, during his life time, to 
appropriate to the dotation of the law school, in Cambridge University, 
a portion of the fortune, which he had acquired in a long lite, labori- 
ously and honorably devoted to the the practice of the profession. 
The wisdom and patriotism of this measure were unanimously hailed 
by the public, as appropriate to the character of this most eminent and 
amiable citizen, the author of the Great Ordinance of 1787, by which 
the North-western territory of the United States was organized. 
Among the objects, to which his bounty was to be applied, was a pro- 
fessorship of law, and having retained to himself the nomination of the 
first professor, Mr. Dane did all that could be further done, to enhance 
the usefulness of his foundation, by naming Judge Story to that place. 
In his acceptance of this professorship, and in the contemporaneous 
appointment, by the corporation, of Mr. John Hooker Ashmun, to the 
other professorship in the law school of the University, a new era in 
that imstitution was created. It henceforth held forth advantages to 
the student at law, which we firmly think it is not too much to say are 
unequalled at the other institutions of this kind in the county, however 


respectable they may be. ‘The resort to the school, from all parts of 


the United States, has justified the sanguine expectations that were 
entertained at the period of its re-organization.* 

To this new field of usefulness, Judge Story has brought the whole 
force of his innate enthusiasm, and all the affluence of his professional 
learning. On his designation to the office, he removed his residence 


from Salem to Cambridge, and has devoted himself, in the intervals of 


his official duties, as a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to the superintendence of the school in conjunction with Mr. 
Ashmun; to an oral and expository course of instruction on the 
elementary books, which form the prescribed course ; and to the deli- 


By a recent act of additional munificence, Mr. Dane has contributed the funds for the erection 
of the New Law College at Cambridge ; a commmedions edifice dedicated to the use of the Law 
School. 
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very of a written course of lectures upon constitutional law. ‘Three 
years have scarcely elapsed, since his entrance upon this new course 
of duty, and while we are writing these paragraphs, we perceive the 
annunciation of his ‘‘Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States, with a preliminary view of the Constitutional history of the 
Colonies and States, before the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, in three volumes octavo,’ as being already in the 
press. ‘These commentaries, of course, consist of the substance of 
Judge Story’s lectures, delivered in the law school, on this subject. 
This course we have not been in a situation to hear ; but what it must 
have been from such a source, is matter of easy conjecture, not less 
than of unanimous attestation on the part of those who have enjoyed 
that privilege. We venture, in anticipation, to pronounce, that in 
Judge Story’s commentaries, the student of American law will find a 
chasm in the list of his elementary guides supplied ; the general reader, 
a lucid and instructive treatise, on that subject which, next to his 
peculiar professional topics, be they what they will, demands the atten- 
tion of every cultivated mind ; and the patriot an eloquent and persua- 
sive vindication of those great principles, on which the corner stone 
of the Union was laid. It could not come before the public, at a more 
seasonable, (we had nearly said a happier moment,) nor when it was 
more wanted to rally the judgements and affections of some portions 
of our country, to the sacred banner of the Constitution. When we 
reflect, that it has been the product of three short years, and of the 
intervals of leisure in the laborious and most exemplary discharge of 
the duties of the judicial station of its author, we cannot but hold 
him up as a fitting model, to shame the desponding indolence of 
common minds, and to teach the youthful aspirant to professional 
renown, how high the standard of excellence has been raised. 

But we have not even yet exhausted the long catalogue of Judge 
Story’s professional labors. As early as 1804, he published his well 
known large work on Pleadings, which still retains its place in the 
profession. His work on bailments, appeared at a later period ; and 
two successive editions of Lord 'Tenterden’s treatise on shipping, with 
copious notes, attest his inexhaustible learning and untiring diligence. 
The collection of the charters and laws of the colony and province of 
Massachusetts bay, was prepared under his superintendence, in con- 
junction with Mr. Dane and Mr. William Prescott: and a recent edi- 
tion of the laws of the United States has enjoyed the benefit of his 
revision. ‘The volumes of the North-American Review have been 
enriched, by several most excellent articles, from the pen of Judge 
Story. The sixteenth number of that journal contains his review 
of Professor Hoffman’s course of legal study. In the twenty-first 
number, under the head of Jacobsen’s sea laws, may be found an 
essay on the history of Commercial law in general; a_ beautiful 
compend of all the learning on this subject. We have already 
alluded to the article in the twenty-eighth number, which, taking 
Johnson’s Reports as a text, embraces an admirable discourse upon 
the subject of Chancery Jurisdiction. This article contains a 
just and eloquent tribute to the eminent magistrate, who presided so 
long and with such distinction in the New-York Court of Chancery. 
The forty-sixth number of the North-American Review, contains an 
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article by Judge Story, on Mr. Willard Phillips’ treatise on the law of 
Insurance. It is fresh in the recollection of our professional readers, 
as another most elaborate and instructive article on the general subject 
of Commercial law, and particularly that branch of it treated in the 
work under review. In the fifty-second number will be found a 
review of Dane’s Abridgement of the American law, presenting, after 
a learned and luminous history of the former works of the same 
general character, an analysis and estimate of this stupendous digest. 
The last contribution of Judge Story, to this department of professional 
literature, is his article in the fifty-eighth number of the Review, on 
the public hfe and services of Chief Justice Marshall,—a precious 
record, worthy of the author and its subject. 

Besides these elaborate articles, Judge Story has made many valua- 
ble contributions to the law department of the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana. Among them may be enumerated, the articles on The Congress 
of the United States—Contract—Courts of the United States—the 
American part of the article on Criminal Law—Punishment by Death 
—Domicil—Equity—the American part of the article on Jury— 
Lien—Law, legislation, codes—Natural Law—National Law—Prize. 
The second volume of the American Jurist contains Judge Story’s dis- 
course before the Suffolk Bar, delivered in 1820. ‘The public has 
also been favored with his Inaugural Address, delivered on his induc- 
tion into the Dane Professorship ; and with an address delivered to the 
Grand Jury, in 1826, at Portland, on occasion of the opening of the 
first Circuit Court held in that place. An Eulogy, on the late Hon. 
Samuel Dexter, from the same source, is contained in the second vol- 
ume of Mason’s Reports ; and short biographical sketches of several dis- 
tinguished law characters, such as William Pinkney, Mr. Justice 
Washington, Mr. Justice Trimble, and Chief Justice Parker, have 
appeared in the contemporaneous prints. 

Among the labors of Judge Story of a political cast, may be men- 
tioned the memorial of the inhabitants of Salem, against the orders in 
Council in 1807, and the memorial of the merchants of Salem, on the 
subject of the tariff, in 1820. 

In the midst of public and professional engagements, of which we 
have already recorded the evidence, Judge Story has found time to 
approve himself an active and useful private citizen,—a promoter of 
all public spirited objects,—a supporter of good institutions,—and 
a vigilant guardian of the cause of public improvement. ‘The inter- 
ests of education have received his particular care, and especially has 
the University of Cambridge enjoyed the benefit of his participation in 
its government. He was chosen a member of the corporation in 1825, 
and to his counsels in the directory of the Institution, a fair proportion 
of its prosperity is to be ascribed. His eloquent discourse, at the anni- 
versary of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, (over which he presided for 
several years,) was published in 1825. His Centennial Address at 
Salem, in I828, commemorating the expiration of the two hundredth 
year from the settlement of the colony of Massachusetts, is among the 
happiest of the numerous historical discourses, which have appeared of 
late years. ‘The first volume of the publication, commenced under the 
patronage of the Society for the promotion of Useful Knowledge, in 
Boston, contains his Address before the Mechanics’ Institution of that 
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place. His last publication of a literary character is, (we believe,) the 
Address delivered by him, at the Consecration of the rural Cemetery 
at Mount Auburn. We cannot refrain, in closing the catalogue of the 
miscellaneous writings of Judge Story, to say, that a more grateful 
contribution to the stores of American literature, could scarcely be 
made, than a collection of them into a volume. : 

And here we are compelled by delicacy to stop, where an intimate 
friend of Judge Story would most willingly begin, the attractions of 
his social intercourse, and the virtues of his private life. 

We have sketched his public life and services, it is true, with a 
friendly pen. We could do it with no other. But when our memoir 
is read over, we are greatly in error, if the panegyric be not found to 
resolve itself into a rehearsal of facts. It is the work of a friend. It 
should be such; for if a friend can write nothing but an eulogy, an 
enemy can write nothing but a libel. We know not, we believe not, 
that there exists a man, who could write a libel on such atheme. But 
if there be, who would wish to read it? As for an impartial biogra- 
pher,—a person neither friend nor foe,—tfor ourselves, we have but 
little affection for impartial writers,—so called, on any subject. We 
neither expect, nor wish to see a man, who can hold himself indifferent, 
in the contemplation of distinguished contemporary merit. We wish to 
read nothing, written by a person, who can trace an active, honorable, 
generous and successful course, without kindling with his theme. And, 
throwing our eyes back over these pages, we regret nothing in them 
so much as that they are not animated with more of the warm and liv- 
ing enthusiasm, which forms so much of the charm of the character, 
we have attempted to delineate. 





SONNET. 
rO THE SEA-BREEZE, 
i Written at Citadel-hill, near Smyrna. 


Arc night thou ‘st loitered in moist island-dell 
Rifling their myrtle sweets and dew-drops cold 
Mourned amid ruins, whispered floweret-bells 
As drowsily, as Hermes’ reed of old 
Unto the wood-nymphs piped, with slumberous stops 
Now, like a Naiad, dripping from the sea, 
Thou comest, laden with cold ocean-drops 
For earth, as she with pearls for Cybele. 
The old towers seem to listen, and to shake 
For joy their garlands, moss-twined, of hoar weeds, 
And sternly glad a mournful musie make 
As might an aged man of warlike deeds, 
The while some note of by-gone mirth he cheers, 
For they have heard thee fora thousand years G.H 
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OUR VILLAGE PASTOR. 


Tue man of greatest influence among us, who was most heartily 
loved and suffered the least reproach, was the minister, Elder Oak. 

How generally is it the case in our most obscure villages, that the 
pastor, if he be only intelligent, good-tempered, and generous, becomes 
the idol of his flock. A stranger may perceive, at a glance, that he 1s 
extremely awkward, or ugly, that he speaks in a drawling tone, that his 
voice is dissonant and his gesture merely pump-handle motion ; but his 
people are quite unconscious of the fact. 

‘There were many persons in our parish, who might have been ex- 
pected to divide with the Elder the affections of his society. Deacon 
Haskell was a wonderfully devout and charitable man. Mr. Eliab 
Knowles,—‘ Uncle Eliab,” as every body familiarly called him,—was a 
pattern of honesty and integrity which the whole world might do well 
to copy; and Colonel, 'Titcomb who was a distinguished military, or 
rather militia-man, as well as the prince of good singers, was greatly 
in favor with the young, the musical, and the military part of our little 
community. 

Besides these, there was the physician, Dr. Eldridge, a kind-hearted 
soul, who would rather work on his little farm every moment of his 
leisure, than to receive a cent from a poor patient, even in return for 
laborious and frequent attentions; he might have been the idol, if all 
the parish had not known the deep love and respect he bore our pastor, 
and every body declared, that he whom the good doctor loved and 
reverenced, must be lovely and reverend indeed. 

And then there was the lawyer, Esq. ‘Tuttle, who was in high esti- 
mation, because he always recommended a quiet adjustment of difficul- 
ties to the few quarrelsome people among us. It has indeed been sur- 
mised, and even whispered, that he was not so scrupulously pacific in 
other towns, but it is certainly true, that he either wished not, or dared 
not, to sow or water the seeds of discord in a place where the doctrine 
of peace and long-suffering was preached from the pulpit, or the desk 
in the central school-house, three times every Sabbath, and often in the 
veek besides. 

These excellent worthies we regarded as only stars, single stars, 
although they were of the first magnitude. ‘The grand planet, the 
Jupiter who outshone all else in our village sky, was the excellent 
pastor, Elder Oak. 

Many of his congregation differed from him in religious opinion. 
They who believed exactly as he did, called him a very mild and liberal 
Calvinist, while those, who dissented, maintained that he was an Ultra 
Hopkinsian. 

These differences engendered no bitterness, but only awakened a 
spirit of inquiry and research. 

What his peculiar religious tenets were, I either never understood or 








else have quite forgotten. I am sure he never believed in the per- 
dition of infants, or of any one in particular; for he loved children 
dearly, and always carried his pockets full of chesnuts or apples for 
them, as I have often gratefully experienced, and treated every sinner 


in his parish as kindly, and admonished him as tenderly, as though he 
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really expected to meet him in heaven; as he fervently prayed that he 
might do. No wonder sinners loved and reverenced him, although, 
alas, they often repented not, but still continued in their transgressions 
to their own injury. 

But Elder Oak was not always the idol of his parish. When he first 
came hither, it was by the invitation of about twenty honest men, who 
wished to know and do their duty; but the majority of our towns- 
people resolved to goon in their evil and iniquitous ways, and did 
not wish the light to shine upon them; they even insulted him with 
opprobrious language when he was in the desk,—the school-house desk 
it was, the church not being yet built. 

The Elder, finding a sad want of unanimity among them, told them 
at once, that, as he was quite able, he would purchase a farm in the 
village, and preach on the Sabbath, to those only who wished to hear. 
If they chose to reward his services, they might pay him whatever they 
thought reasonable. [rom those who did not choose to attend his min- 
istry, he wished only for common civility, for which he would return 
them his sincere good wishes. 

The aforesaid twenty agreed to give him a small salary. It was all 
they could afford, and all he ever received; but he gave twice as much 
in charity every year, for he had become rich, notwithstanding his lib- 
erality. 

His enemies, finding there was “ nothing to pay,” gradually mingled 
with his friends, and in a few years, they built the church, and every 
man, woman, and child, who was in tolerable health, attended it regu- 
larly, and “liked the minister.”’ 

It was an auspicious day, when the Elder took up his abode in our 
village. ‘Then commenced the decline of intemperance, profanity, and 
idleness. ‘The genius of the people, began gradually to untold itself. 
The schools were remodeled, and provided with better teachers, and 
the building, called ** Freedom Hall,’ which served as an academy and 
ball-room, was erected. 

Elder Oak was always on the committee for examining the schools, 
and there is not one of us poor souls, who were then undergoing the 
painful process of éducation, but if she recollect the times when we 
have stood, a whole class at once, in the midst of a difficult recitation, 
unable to answer a single question correctly, and trembling from head 
to foot, before the stern visages of the committee, (who, excellent men 
as they were, had the unfortunate talent of awing us into total bewil- 
derment,) will also recollect, with deep gratitude to her latest days, that, 
in the midst of this perplexity and dismay, the good Elder, who had 
been detained by a funeral, or a visit to a dying parishioner, would come 
in; and his pleasant smiles and kind tones never failed to re-assure us 
at once, so that we went through the examination, with perfect ease, 
and without a single mistake, to the great wonder of all present, 
some of whom were inclined to impute it to priestcraft on the part of 
the Elder. 

The friendly mansion of Elder Oak was never gladdened by the 
coming of a son or daughter, but he was too fond of young people to 
live without them, and there are plenty of sid-hearted fatherless girls, 
and ragged orphan boys, who will weep for joy at the offer of a good 
home, if liberal and benevolent people would only take the trouble of 
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finding them out, as the,Elder did, to his own great comfort, and the 
lasting benefit of the objects of his kindness. 

When he first came to our parish, he was nearly thirty years of age. 
He lived until he was eighty in the constant exercise of his pastoral 
duties and, so far as any of his people could judge, in the full enjoyment 
of all his intellectual powers. 

During this long period, he adopted and educated, in his own house, 
perhaps twenty fatherless and orphan children, [ am not positive as to 
the number, but should think that there were, at least, as many as I 
have mentioned. 

He did not take them until they were ten or twelve years old, and 
usually, they were somewhat more advanced, for the good lady of the 
parsonage, whose health was rather feeble, considered herself inade- 
quate to the task of governing the poor babes, before they had acquired 
discretion and experience of their own. 

They rarely continued in his family after they had arrived at the age 
of eighteen, or, at most, twenty-one. ‘The young men went to teach 
a school somewhere, southward or westward, or entered college, some- 
times at the Pastor’s expense, but more frequently at that of some 
benevolent association of ladies—there are many such in New England 

They carried with them, to their different points of destination, their 
good father’s inflexible love of truth, and his boldness in declaring it, 
his generous and humane feeling for all that were poor and oppressed, 
as most of them had once been, and his Calvinistic or Hopkinsian 
tenets, sometimes, perhaps, a little modified, but generally quite the 
same. 

Each of them was a burning and shining copy of Elder Oak—with 
a single exception, which was, unfortunately, the good man’s chosen 
favorite. It was Theophilus Going, or Off Going, as the neighbors 
called him, or Going Off, as he styled himself. Indeed, he was always 
going off from whatever was good, and going into, as fast as he could, 
whatever was evil, and of il! report. 

He was the king of rogues, and the chief of sinners, in that hallowed 
mansion, at least, although his kind patron, never discovered it ; for he 
was politic enough to put on the most saintly airs in the presence of the 
Kider, who greatly rejoiced in the early promise of his future 
excellence. 

But he never cared to do well, when he found an opportunity to do 
evil; for he confidently affirmed, that he always expected ‘ to ride to 
heaven on the minister’s shoulders.” 

He might more reasonably have hoped to creep in under the Elder’s 
broad mantle of charity, which was ample enough to cover half the 
world, including his theological opponents, and all the trangressors in 
this parish. 

What has become of the poor lad, I am unable to say ; he has never 
been heard of since he ran away, and went to sea, having previously 
been expelled from college, for some indescribable piece of roguery, 
which was clearly proved against him. How long, and how deeply, 
the good Elder grieved for his erring son, the time would fail me to 
relate. In his latest prayers, ‘Theophilus was fervently remembered. 

for the poor girls, matrimony was inevitable; how tenderly soever 
they might have loved the venerable roof that received and sheltered 
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them, in the time of their mournful bereavement, they were severally 
and invariably enticed away from its holy seclusion. 

Sometimes the grand larceny (perhaps that is not the right term) 
was achieved by a theological student, who, with true wisdom, silently 
kept his eye upon the expanding flower, until he was ready to enter 
upon the ministry when he suddenly snatched it away, fearing that 
another might supersede him. 

In a few cases, the mischicf was done by a good missionary, about 
to depart upon his philanthropic errand, and reluctant to leave all that 
was dear to him, and go on his weary way, unfriended and alone. 

The latter should be forgiven, but the former might surely have 
waited to select some one that would have been suffered to leave her 
home, unattended by so many bitter tears, and sorrowful good wishes, 
as were given to each of Mlder Oak’s daughters. 

It was no wonder. Slvery one of them was a correct sample of her 


j 


excellent patroness, as the | oy , with one exception, were of the patron. 

Though they, one and all, forsook their happy home, yet it was with 
heart-felt grief and feelings of the warmest gratitude towards their 
heir consent, their blessings, and their 


adopted parents, who gave them t 
generous bounty. 

Whenever any of “the parson’s girls’ was known to be “ engaged,” 
expressions of regret were heard trom all the best young men of the 
ey intended to secure for themselves, 


place ; ‘‘ she was the very onc tl] 
only they were not quite ready, and they did not expect she would go 
so very young.” 
The = ~~ tae ne ne SO ted and real be- 
ne young ( , on tne contrary, with disinterested and real De 


nevolence, rejoiced in her good prospects, and wished her much happt- 


ness. 
‘ W ! ‘ 4 c 1] . » , +] 
Jennet Lilley was the gayest and smartest of all the minister’s daugh- 


ters, and one of the most accomplished and incorrigible romps, our vil- 


lage ever produced. 

Pretty enough she was too, with her heavy black tresses, clustering 
over a clear olive brow, and her dark hazle eye, radiant with wit and 
mischief. a 

There were many prettier than she, however, who were not so well 
beloved. Aunt Lydia says, ‘ pretty is that pretty does,” and “ looks 
is nothing, manners is all,” which sage maxims she never fails to 
repeat to every young person who appears too much captivated by a 

it, ‘‘ outernal,” in contradistinc- 


fair external, or, as she would have it, 
tion froin internal. 
Glad was Jennet, when the sober quiet of the Elder’s mansion was 


yy the advent of some merry stranger. Whoever ventured to 


broken by 
raise and lect fall that enormous lion-headed knocker, was sure to see 
her ; for whenever that rare sound occurred, (most people went into the 
KJder’s, without the ceremony of a rap, not wishing to trouble the 
inmates to come to the door,) it was the unvarying impulse of her gay 
heart, to spring from her seat, fling down her work er book, toss back 


I 
] 
4 


her jetty locks, and run, skip, or dance, through the long hall, to see 
who had come, and Jet the stranger in. 

Whoever feared to lift that solemn knocker, but would take the 
trouble of walking down to the minister’s cow-pazture, any evening at 
runset, was certain of finding her there 
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He would be aware of her presence, long before he saw her, by the 
caroling of a merry methodist hymn, in a clear, sweet voice, to a gay 
air, which some well-meaning person had redeemed from its former 
vain use, thinking, ‘‘ the deil should na’ hae a’ the gude tunes.” 

As he climbed over the craggy brow of the hill, he would see her 
running a race, and most probably winning the prize, if there were 
any, from the calves and sheep, her competitors. 

Poor things, it was surprising, how many wise and wonderful tricks, 
she was able to teach them, and yet, “the stupid creatures,” she said, 
‘they could never learn to climb a tree.” 

But the light-hearted little maiden was sometimes very sad, for she 
had lost a happier home than even her adopted one. Her father was 
killed in the late war, her mother pined away and died soon after, and 
her sister was separated from her, to live with a distant relative. Poor 
Jennet, notwithstanding the kindness which was daily lavished upon 
her, she often wept in her hours of solitude, feeling that she was alone 
in the world. 

Happy it was for her that those feelings of sorrow, intense although 
they were, faded from her young heart as speedily as the traces of 
grief vanished from her bright face. 

A merchant, and not a missionary, was the proud winner of the 
wild-rose, for which so many were just about to begin a contention. 
To the utter dismay of half a dozen incipient rivals, the prize was 
gone. 

Most events, however unexpected and marvelous they at first seem, 
do really come to pass, in a very natural and common-place sort of a 
way, and so did this one. 

It was only that Frank Bowers, when he came to spend a week at 
his native village—visited the parsonage—saw his little school-friend 
there,—was told of her misfortunes, and pitied her—heard her unlimited 
praises from the Elder and his lady,—saw what a fine girl she had 
become,—recollected that a good wife would be an excellent accom- 
paniment to him “ through this thorny vale of tears,”—prolonged his 
stay to three weeks, and carried her away with him. 

That was all, but it made a prodigious noise in our village. Most 
people concurred in saying, ‘it was a very risky match.” ‘They must 
have been a little chagrined aiterwards, to hear how well the young 
couple “ turned out,” how respectable Frank was, and what an excel- 
lent wife Jennet made him. 

What a pity it is for the world, that good men must die at last, even 
the best men, otherwise Elder Oak had been spared to his grateful and 
mourning flock. It was asad day, when that event happened ; the 
saddest day, our village has ever seen. 

No one dreamed that the termination of his kind labors was so 
near; he had only a common cold, but it suddenly became a quinsy. 

With the tidings of his danger, there went a feeling of distress and 
anxiety through the parish, and in every school-house his sorrowing 
people assembled to supplicate earnestly for his restoration. 

Doubtless those prayers brought down blessings on the hearts of 
those who offered them, but for him, they availed not. The hour of his 
departure was come ; an hour of exceeding joy to him, and a time of 
deep mourning to his bereaved ones. 
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His grave rises on the highest knoll of our church-yard. It is 
marked only by a white marble slab, and a ‘‘ balm of Gilead”’ tree. 

Every Sabbath noon, during the intermission of the services, you 
may see one group after another passing to and from the hallowed 
place, and hear them speaking, in low and sorrowful tones, of the glo- 
rified spirit, whose earthly remains are treasured there; and the bur- 
den of every petition in behalf of the young incumbent, who now fills 
his desk, is simply “that the mantle of the departed Elder may rest 
upon him.” I.VERALLIN 


COPLAS DE DON JORGE MANRIQUE. 
C@PLAS OF DON JORGE MANRIQUE ON THE DEATH OF HIS FATHER 
Translated from the Spanish. 


I 











O cet the soul her sfumbers break, This world is but the rugg ud 
Let thought be quickened, and awake, Which leads us to the bright abode 
Awake to sce Ot peace above 
How soon this life is passed and gone, So let us choose that narrow way 
And death comes softly stealing on Which leads no traveler’s foot astray 
low silently From realms of love. 
Swiftly our pleasures glide away, ‘© Our birth is but the starting place, 
Our hearts recall the distant day And life the running of the race ;”’* 
With many sigh We reach the goal, 
lhe moments that are speeding fast When in the mansions of the blest 
We heed not, but the past—the past Death leaves to its eternal rest 
More highly prize. The weary soul, 
if Vi. 
Onward its course the present keep Did we but use it as we ought 
Onward the constant current sweeps, This world would school each wander 
Vill lite is done ; To its high state. [thought 
And did we judge of time aright, Faith wings the soul beyond the sky, 
I'he past and future in their flight Up to that better world on high 
Would be as one. Por which we wait. 4 
Let no one fondly dream again Yes—the glad messenger of love, 
That Hope and all her shadowy train To guide us to our home above, 
Will not decay ; The Savior came 
Fleeting as were the dreams of old, Born amid mortal cares and fears, 
Remembered like a tale that ’s told, He suffered in this vale of tears 
rhey pass away. A death of shame, 
if. - VIT. 
Our lives are rivers, gliding free Could we new charms to age impart, 
To that untathomed, boundless sea, And fashion with a cunning art 
The silent grave ! The human face, 
Phither all earthly pomp and boast As we can clothe the soul with light, 
Roll, to be swallowed up and lost And make the glorious spirit bright 
In one dark wave. With heavenly grace - ‘ 
hither the mighty torrents stray, How biisily each passing hour 
Thither the brook pursues its way, Should we exert that magic power! 
And tinkling rill ; What ardor show 
There all are equal. Side by side To deck the sensual slave of sin, 
The poor man and the son of pride Yet leave the freeborn soul within, 
Lie calm and still. In weeds of wo. 
IV. Vill. 
I will not here invoke the throng Behold of what delusive worth 
Of orators and sons of soug, The bubbles we pursue on earth, 
The deathless fev The shapes we chase 
Fittion entices and deceives, Amid a world of treachery ! 
And, sprinkled oer her tragrant leaves, They vanish ere death shuts the eye, 
Lies poisonous dew. And leave no trace. . 
To One alone my thoughts arise, ‘Time steals them from us,—chances strange, 
The Bternal Truth—the Good and Wise, Disastrous accident,—and change 
To Him Lery, That comes to all 
Who shared on earth our common lot, Even in the most exalted state 
But the world comprehended not Relentless sweeps the stroke of fate ; 
His deity lhe strongest fall. 


* For these two lines I am indebted to a writer in the Edinburg Review Translator 
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Tell me,—the charms that lovers seek, 

In the clear eye and blushing cheek, 
The hues that play 

O’er rosy lip and brow of snow,— 

When hoary age approaches slow, 
Ah, where are they 

The cunning skill, the curious arts, 

The glorious strength that youth imparta 
In life’s first stage ; 

These shall become a heavy weight 

When Time swings wide his outward gate 
To we iry age 


The noble blood of Gothic name, 
Heroes emblazoned high to fame 
In long array 
How, in the onward course of time, 
The landmarks of that race sublime 
Were swept away ! 
Some, the degraded slaves of lust, 
Prostrate and trampled in the dust, 
Shall rise no more 
Others by guilt and crime maintain 
The escutcheon, that without a stain 
Their fathers bore. 


XT. 
Wealth and the high estate of pride, 
With what untimely speed they glide, 
How soon depart! 
Bid not the shadowy phantoms stay, 
The vassals of a mistress they 
Of fickle heart. 
These gifts in fortune’s hands are found ; 
Her switt-revolving wheel turns round, 
And they are gone! 
No rest the inconstant goddess knows, 
Sut changing, and without repose, 


i 
Stull hurries on. 


XIT. 

Even could the hand of avarice save 

Its gilded baubles till the grave 
Reclaimed its prey 

Let none on such poor hopes re LC 

Life, like an empty dream, flits by, 
And where are the 

Earthly desires and sensual lust 

Are passions springing from the dust, 
They fade and dic 

But in the life beyond the tomb 


] I | spirit’s doom 





Ahey seal the tinmortal 


Eterna 


XII. 
The pleasures and delights which mask 
In treacherous smiles life’s serious task, 
What are they 
But the fleet coursers of the chase, 
And death an ambush in the race 
In which we fall 
No foe, ne dangerous pass we heed 
Brook no delay—but onward speed 
With loosened rein ; 
And when the fatal snare is near, 
We strive to check our mad career, 
Sut strive in vain. 








XIV. 
Monarchs, the powerful and the strong, 
Famous in history and in song 
Of olden time, 
Saw, by the stern decrees of fat 
Their king 
Their race sublime. 
Who is the champion ?—who the strong ? 
Pontiff, and priest, and sceptered throng 
On these shall fall 
As heavily the hand of death 
Aa when it stays the shepherd’s breath 
seside his sta! 


oms lost, and desolate 





XV. 
I speak not of the Trojan name, 
Neither its glory nor its shame 
Has met our eyes ; 
Nor of Rome’s great and glorious dead, 
Though we have heard so oft and read 
‘Their histories. 
Little avails it now to know 
Of ages passe d so long ago, 
Nor how they rolled ; 
Our theme shall be ot yesterda 
Which to oblivion creeps away 
Like days of old. 
XVI. 
Where is the King Don Juan W here 
Each royal prince, and noble heir 
Ot Arragon 
Where are the courtly gallantries ? 
The deeds of love and high emprise 
In battle done 
Tournay, and joust, that charmed the eye, 
And scart, and gorgeous panoply, 
And nodding plume 
Vhat were they but a pageant scene 
What but the garlands gay and green 
Phat deck the tom 











XVII. 
Where are the high-born dames, and where 
Their gay attire, and jeweled hair, 
And odors sweet 
Where are the gentle Knights, that came 
To kneel, and breathe love’s ardent flame 
Low at their feet 
Where is the song of Troubadour 
Where are the lute and gay tambour 
Piiey loved of yore 
Where is the mazy dance of old, 
The tlowing robes inwrought with gold 


The dancers wor 


XVIII. 
And he who next the sceptre swayed, 
Enrique he whose court displayed 
Such power and prid 
QO, in what winning smiles arrayed, 
The world its various pleasures laid 
His throne beside ! 
But oh! how false and full of guile, 
That world, which wore so soft a smile 
But to betray ! 
, that had been his friend before, 
ww from the fated monarch tor 


Her charms awa 





Bix. 

The countless gifts,—the stately walls, 
The royal palaces, and halls 

All filled with gold ; 
Plate, with armorial bearings wrought 
Chambers, with ample treasures fraught 
Ohl wealth untold ; 
nol steeds, and harness bright 
Nant lord, and stalwart Knight, 

fnorich array 
Where s i we seek them nov Alas 
Like the ght dew-dro 








$s On the grass 
hey passed aw 
XX. 
Ilis brother, too, whose factious zeal 
Usurped the sceptre of Castile, 
Unskilled to reign ; 
What a gay, brilliant court had he, 
When all the flower of chivalry 
Was in his train! 
sut he was mortal ; and the breath 
That flamed from the hot forge of death, 
Blasted his years ; 
Fternal Providence ! by th 


The flame of earthly majesty 
H 


Was quenched in tears 
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XXI. 

Spain’s haughty Constable,—the greai 
And gallant Master,—cruel fate 

Stripped him of all. 
Breathe not a whisper of his pride, 
He on the gloomy scatiold died, 

Ignoble tall! 
The countless treasures of his care, 
Hamlets and villas green and fair, 

His mighty power,— 
What were they all but grief and shame, 
Tears and a broken heart,—when came 


' 


The parting hour! 


XXII. 
His other brothers proud and high, 
Masters, Who in prosperity 
Might rival kings, 
Who made the bravest and the best 
The bondsimen of their high behest, 
Their underlings ; 
W hat was their prosperous estate, 
When high exalted and elate 
With power and pride 
What, but a transient gleam of light, 
A flaine, which, glaring at its height, 
Grew dim and died. 


XXIIT. 

So many a duke of royal name, 

Marquis and count of spotless tame, 
And baron brave, 

That might the sword of empire wield, 

All these, 0 Death, hast thou concealed 
In the dark grave! 

Their deeds of mercy and of arms, 

In peaceful days, or war’s alarms, 
When thou dost show, 

O Death, thy stern and cruel face, 

One stroke of thy all-powerful mace 
Can overthrow. 


XXIV. 
Unnumbered hosts that threaten nigh, 
Pennon and standard tlaunting high, 
And fiag displayed, 
High battlements entrenched around, 
Bastion, and moated wall, and mound, 
And palisade 
And covered trench, secure and deep, 
All these cannot one victim Keep, 
O Death, trom thee, 
When thou dost battle in thy wrath, 
And thy strong shafts pursue their path 
I nermringy. 
XXV. 
O World! so few the vears we live, 
Would that the life which thou dost give 
Were life indeed! 
Sut O, thy sorrows fall so fast, 
Our happiest hour is when at last 
The soul is freed. 
Our days are covered o’er with grief, 
And sorrows neither few nor brief 
Veil all in gloom ; 
Left desolate of real good, 
Within this cheerless solitude 
No pleasures bloom. 


XXVI. 
Thy pilgrimage begins in tears, 
And ends in bitter doubts and fears, 
Or dark despair, 
Midway so many toils appear, 
That he who lingers longest here 
Knows n of care 
Thy goods are bought with many a groan, 
Ry the hot swe 
And weary 
Fleet-footed is the approat h of wo 
But with a lin 
Its form ¢ 








gering step, and slow 


mirts 


XXVIII. 
And he, the goodman’s shield and shade, 
To whom all hearts their homage paid, 
As virtue’s son,— 
Roderick Manrique,—he whose name 
Is written on the scroll of fame 
Spain’s champion 
His signal deeds and prowess high 
Demand no pompous eulogy — 
Ye saw his deeds! 
Why should their praise in verse be sung ? 
The name that dwells on every tongue 
No minstrel needs. 


XX VII. 
To friends a friend ;—how kind to all 
The vassals of this ancient hall 
And teudal fief! 
To foes how stern a foe was he! 
And to the valiant and the free 
How brave a chief! 
What prudence with the old and wise ; 
What grace in youthful gayeties ; 
In all how sage! 
Senignant to the serf and slave, 
He showed the base and falsely brave 
A lion’s rage. ; 


XXIX. 

His was Octavian’s prosperous star, 
The rush of Cwsar’s conquering car 

At battle’s call; 
His Scipio’s virtue ; his the skill 
And the indomitable will 

Of Hannibal. 
His was a Trajan’s goodness,—his 
A Titus’ noble charities, 

And righteous laws ; 
His the Archwan’s arm; the might 
Of Tully to maintain the right 


in ‘Truth’s just cause. 
Xx) 
‘X. 
The clemency of Antonine, 
Aurelius’ countenance divine, 
irin, gentle, still; 


The eloquence of Adrian, 
And Theodosius’ love to man, 

And generous will. 
In tented field, and bloody fray, 
An Alexander’s vigorous sway, 

And stern command ; 
The faith of Constantine ; ave, more, 
The fervent love Camillus bore 

lis native land. 


XXXTI. 
He left no well-filled treasury,— 
heaped no pile of riches high, 
Nor massive plate ; 
He fought the Moors,—and in their fall, 
Villa, and tower, and castled wall 
Were his estate, 
Upon the hard-fought battle-ground, 
Brave steeds and gallant riders found 
\ common grave ; 
And there the warrior’s hand did gain, 
The rents and the Jong vassal train 
The conquered gave. 
XXII. 
And if of old his halls displayed 
The honored and exalted grade 
His worth had gained, 
So in the dark, dis 








trous hour, 





Brothers and bon nen of his power 
H ink sust 
After | deeds, 1 left untold 
In t! rn warfare, which of old 
i isn t A 
Such noble leagues he made—that more 


And ‘fairer regions than before, 
Hi + fuerdon were 
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XXXII. XXXVIII. 


These are the records, half effaced, * The eternal life bevond the sky 
Which with the hand of youth he traced Wealth cannot purchase r the high 
On history’s page And proud estat 
But with fresh victories he drew The soul in dalliance laid,—the spirit 
Each fading character anew Corrupt with sin shall not inher 
In his old age. A joy so great. 
By his unrivaled skill,—by great But the good monk in cloistered cell 
And veteran service to the state, Shall gain it by his book and bell, 
By worth adored ; His prayers and tears ; 
He stood, in his high dignity, And the brave Knight, whose arm endures 
The proudest knight of chivalry, Fierce battle, and against the Moors 





Knight of the Sword. His standard rears. 


XXXIV. XXXIX. 


























He found his villas and domains “And thou, brave knight, whose hand has 
Beneath a tyrant’s galling chains The life-blood of the Pagan horde poured 
And cruel power ; (er all the land, 
But, by fierce battle and blockade In heaven shalt thou receive at length 
Soon his own banner was displayed The guerdon of thy earthly strength 
From every tower. And dauntless hand. 
By the tried valor of his hand Cheered onward by this promise sure,— 
His monarch and his native land Strong in the faith entire and pure 
Were nobly served ;— Thou dost protess ; 
Let Portugal repeat the story, Depart—thy hope is certainty 
And proud Castile, who shared the glory The third—the better life on high 
His arms deserved, Shalt thou possess.” 
pet t'- XL 
And when so oft for weal or wo *“() Death, no more, no more delay ; 
His life upon one fatal throw My spirit longs to fhe Wa ; 
Had been laid down, And be at rest; 
When he had served, with patriot zeal The will of heaven my will shall be, 
Beneath the banner of Castile, I bow to the divine decree, 
His sovereign’s crown, To God’s behest. 
And done dee of valor strong My soul ist ly to depart 
That neitt history nor song No thought rebels, t obedient heart 
Can count th ' Breathes forth no sigh 
Then to ¢ Vs castled k, The wish on earth to linger still 
Death at his portal « to Knock Were va when °t is God’s sovereign wil 
With sudden call That we shall die. 
AXNXV 
Savir ; © Thou h f r ns didst tak 
To leave this world of toila care A human form nal b t 
With ful mei Thy home on earth ; 
Let th ! t t l Th that tot y 
Put : r for the t A human nature didst 
Tl By mortal birth, 
Since tl if t ' a =t ift And i tha { i ist sutfer h re. 
ro pre iotl t na if Torment, and vony, nat r, I 
I So patient 
Let \ ‘ ‘ t rt 1, By thy redeeming grace alone, 
Wh nth tern battle pla And not by merits of my own, 
Repeats t l ( © pardon me !”? 
XXXVII. XLII. ; 
‘Think tt trugvle that draws nea As thus the dying warrior prayed, 
T'oo terrible for man—nor fear With one gat 1 ist or sh y 
To t the f : Upon} I :) 
Nor let thy noble spirit grieve, Encircled 1} his family, 
Its lite of glorious fame to leave Vatched by affection’s gentle eye, 
On earth \ So soft and Kind, 
A life of honor and of worth His soul to Him, who gave it, rose 
Has no eternity on earth God led it to its long repose 
“Tis but « name fen diesioen suet ® 
And vet its glory far exceeds And though the w 1s set, 
That bas l life, which leads én finiat of t. 
To want and shan Bright, radi 
P.S. It may not be amiss to mention, that a few stanzas of the above appeared in the North 
American Review for April last; but the entire poem has never been before translated in this ’ 
eountry 
\ 
) {4 | be 
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THE MAD-HOUSE. 
{From the German of Engel. 

F'RIEDBERG Was yet very young, when he received, on account of 
his distinguished abilities, a call to settle in a town of high distine- 
tion. His father was a venerable country clergyman, who had himself 
been the first instructer of this, his only son, and who, after he had 
contributed all in his power to his education, determined, notwith- 
standing the distance and tlie infirmities of age, to accompany him on 
his journey. I must yet behold, said he, his place of abode, and give 
him a last proof of affection, one which shall make my memory dearer 
to him. ‘The remembrance of my benevolence will teach him, when 
a father, to be the more benevolent. And so he tore himself away, 
together with his son, from the arms of the mother. 

They visited, on their arrival, the curiosities of the town, and on the 
day betore the return of the father, they went to the public Institution 
for the Insane. ‘The various terrible scenes, which they here wit- 
nessed, operated upon the mind of the son, with all the force of nov- 
elty; he had never before seen human nature so deeply degraded 
But no spectacle moved him so much as that of a pleasant old man, 
who once had been a man of reputation and merit, and who now, in 
every thing which he said and did, was a perfect child. The overseer 
told them, how the property and character, and finally the reason, of 
this unfortunate being had been destroyed by the vices of his son; and 
at every period of the story, the old man would look up and smile, as 
if in contirmation of its truth. ‘ formerly,” the overseer continued, 
“there were moments when he became conscious of his situation, and 
then he would beg God with a piercing emotion, which moved even 
me, hardened as 1 have become, to remove him trom the world. sut 
now he has such moments no longer: grief has entire ly destroyed his 
reason.” Even this the old man contirmed by a pleasant nod, and then, 
as if a single dim remembrance crossed his mind, looked upward with 


a saddened eye to Heaven. 


The son walked in silence, by the side of his father, until they 
reached their dwellmmg. ‘‘ Great God!” he then exclaimed, ‘‘ what a 
terrible destiny is it, to lose the reason. I have never, since I had the 


power of thought, experienced such a shudder and withering as that 


which I now feel. To be aud yet no longer to be! ‘lo become, 
amid all the blossoms of lite, a naked breathing corpse, but the wan- 
dering shadow of a departed soul! And what else are the unfortunate 
Insane? Our self consists in our consciousness: what is the loss of 


this consciousness then but death, but annihilation’? And then the 
procedure with these miserable beings! how are they cast out from 
the number of the living, shut up in dungeons, buried, just as if they 


were not! Flow one stands in their presence, and tells the tale of their 


woes, while they quietly sit by and smile! it is like standing before 
the dead image of a once noble man, but who is now departed.’ 


He was silent for some moments, and after walking around, again 


exclaimed: ‘ O the destiny of humanity! It terrifies me to think what 
I have been and am, when I consider what I might become 
} { 


“Indeed,” here interrupted the father, “the condition of these 
wretched persons has also deeply moved me ; it is terrible in conception 
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as in the experience. But can the want of consciousness be a source 
of wo to him who has lost it?” 

** Certainly not,” replied the son, “ any more than death can be a 
source of wo to the dead. But suppose that this consciousness still exists, 
or has returned to him when the miserable man begs God, with tears, 
for death; or that he is like a tree, whose top is dry and leafless, but 
whose under branches are still green, and proclaim, as they shake, the 
death of those above them!” 

Quiet thy feelings!” said the father. ‘‘'Thou thinkest that the con- 
sciousness of these unhappy men is clear and strong as thine own ; 
but their souls, infirm and disordered, are no longer capable of exer- 
cise. And supposing that they were capable; there would then be 
hope of life and restoration, for the physician only despairs of his 
patient, when the latter is unconscious of his sufferings.” 

“Hope! ah, I fear; onthe road to execution, hope sends forth buta 
dim, uncertain ray! and the fear, my father, which exists with coming 
madness, when ene thinks what it signifies! ‘To feel our whole power 
under restraint! ‘To possess reason, but for the sake of witnessing its 
disappearance! ‘To look upon the extinguishment of that divine 
spark, which constitutes our dignity and our happiness! ‘To be 
crushed with the deadly reflection, taat soon, at a definite period, the 
power of thought will cease, and that we must sink down to childish- 
ness, ay, even below it—God! God! what a sensation must it be! 
And suppose this calamity befalls a man who has labored his way near 
to the summit of improvement; suppose such a mar perceives the 
terrible gulf which yawns beneath him, and fee!s the slipping of his 
feet, and misses the ground on which he rested for support ;—O I see 
him! see him! ‘There he hangs laboriously by his trembling arm— 
he struggles with all the might of his being, to swing himseif up: in 


vain! in vain! Eis strength grows weaker, ever weaker, and in faint- 
ing despair he relaxes his grasp, and disappears. — — Speak you of a 
faint, dark consciousness? And suppose even that they do possess it, 
who awake from a state of mere childishness, of inanity of mind; 
what must be the feelings of those whose wild, raving spirits are bound 
with chains? Do these also, when they awake——” 

He was again silent, and his father sat by, thoughtful and sad ; for 
he felt already the pain of separation. He reflected upon the great 
distance which would hereafter divide him from his son, upon the dan- 
gers which would surround his child, upon his youthful age, and the 
wild enthusiasm of his disposition ; these circumstances, uniting with 
the particular impressions of the moment, filled his whole heart with 
sorrow. 

‘* Death,” began acain the son, “ is called the most terrible among ob- 
jects of dread ; what must insanity and madness be, if death, compared 
with them, is a blessing? And, at bottom, what is death? If it be the 


destiny of all who are born; if it come upon us, upon the greatness of 


our souls, but to remove us to our last, sipreme glory ; if he who gazes 


upon the insensible corpse, outstretched, but trembles a moment with 
the thought of his own dissolution ; and if, after death, unobserved by 
men, we slumber in eternal quiet! O, how trifling a circumstance is 
death! what a nothing, compared with that more terrible death, upon 
the wretched subjects of which most men look with contempt, with 


= evento one = 
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proud disdain ; in which the subject does nothing to make our com- 
passion honorable, and is often renewedly active in the grave of his 
reason, only to behold the terror of its ruin. 

“Thy conceptions are terrible,” said the father. 

** But do I exaggerate? ‘The wretchedness of humanity appears be- 
fore me in its thousand, thousand forms; but in no one is it so black, 
so frightfui, so withering to my whole nature, as in this. 

** Because you gaze upon a single image, which is highly illuminated. 
In moments of the liveliest sympathy, every image but one grows pale 
and disappears, and that one, standing out in the full glow of its colors, 
ever appears the most captivating or the most frightful. How, if I 
should tell you of a misery which far exceeds that which now causes 
you so much dread ?” 

“Oh! I pray thee, be silent.” 

** You conclude that the terrors of madness are greater than those of 
death, because the first make the last desirable ; in like manner, you 
must conclude the highest misery, to which I just alluded, to be more 
dreadful than madness, since madness, compared with it, is a blessing. 
If you think my assertion extravagant, cast your eye upon the vices 
which prepared, for the gray father, that destiny which you so much 
deplore! If the vicious, sooner or later, awake froin their intoxication, 
and witness all the wo which they have caused, their entire inability 
to make any compensation, and the all-fearful destruction of their own 
powers ; if, covered with cursing and ignominy, they live objects of 
dread, and even their prospect in eternity, which affords the last conso- 


lation to suffering good men, becomes darkened; say, will not their 


’ 


awakening be more terrible than the awakening of the madman from 
his bed of straw and chains? would they not desire the continuing of 
the indeed fearful dream of the latter, as a blessing compared with 


their own condition / 


“True, true, my iather! You lead me to the entrance of hell.” 
“ And yet, | am too hasty, for even this misery is madness. Examine 
now the ground of thy faith and duty. Are the laws which compose 


it those of a selfish Ruler, who gains by thy oppression,—of a malicious 
tyrant, who, through their agency, prepares occasions to punish?) Or 
are they established in the substantial design of thy being, 
est destination of thy natare ?”’ 

“The last, certainly the last! They are conditions of my will, which 


even the Creator himself cannot take away, without the previous de- 


in the high- 


struction of my nature, 

* Now, then, virtue is nothing but the practical, plain, full conscious- 
ness of ourselves, our destination, relations, and powers. And the 
opposite of this is vice; for what else is vice than the continual ab- 
sence of such a consciousness, a darkness of the soul which is now 
and then broken by a moment of terrible brightness? Ask the judge- 
ment of the world. They give, to all the varieties of vice, the name of 
insanity, from the light follies, in which men first engage, to the last 
and wildest outbreakings of rage; and they treat vicious persons just 
as the insane are treated. ‘They imprison, chain, and punish them, or, 
if they allow them their liberty, the miserable individuals wander 
about, just like harmless, quiet lunatics, objects of pity to the man of 
a refined and noble soul, and of derision to the mob.——You are 
thoughtful, my son ?”’ 
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‘*O my father, you present vice to me in a new point of view——” 

* This is what | wished. I wished to make the inipressions, which 
you have received, salutary. Our emotion simply, on beholding the 
wretched insane, was of no benefit either to us or io them; it merely 
proved that we possess human feeling; and what a feeling! one com- 
posed of every humbling, sinking impression, that tends to repress the 
activity of the mind, and one which it is, perhaps, better never to expe- 
rience. Here, on the other hand, in the midst of the considerations 
which have just been suggested, we find ourselves in the sphere of 
freedom, and all our powers are brought into action. We cannot resist 
the tyrant, Fate, but against the siren, Sensuality, we can effect every- 
thing. Let us not cherish emotion, then, where it can be of no benefit, 
but rather where it may prove salutary! Or is it your opinion, that 
the misery of vice would not terrify us more in proportion, as it is more 
frightful than insanity !”’ 

** We tremble more by night, my father, than by day: more before 
an assassin, than an open enemy.” 

“True, perfectly true! But connect this remark with the following : 
that which diminishes the terror of evil, before it breaks in upon us, 
increases it afterwards. To reflect that we are the authors of our 
own misery, to be ourselves the objects of our own hate and impreca- 
tions! how full of horror is such a condition! Consider to what con- 


clusions your remark leads. Do you mean, that, with our eyes half 
closed, we dream on carelessly, unconscious of the way upon which 


we wander, and that we willfully rob ourselves of the benetit of light? 
Or do you mean, that we keep our eyes open upon the awful precipice, 
along whose sides runs the pati of life, and are vigilant and strong of 
soul to guard against the dangers that every where encompass us ? 
Recall the images which so powerfully moved you! Reflect upon the 
condition of that wretched man, who perceives, in his gloomy absence 


of mind, and fierce spasms, the beginning of insanity, the first mo- 


’ 


ments in which fury takes possession of him! Observe here a possi- 
bility of his saving himself, and tell me, if you were thus placed, would 
not all the desires of your soul concentrate upon the one strong wish, 


to realize this possibility 
‘* Merciful Heaven !—” 
** Just so, Vice, my son, has its beginning, and there are moments when 
its violence first takes possession. Happy is that youth, who shudders 


ye 


when he perceives them. They show themselves in the vehemence of 
desire, and the agitations of passion. Every distinct, full conscious- 
ness of Virtue, within ourselves, reveals a thoughtful, peaceful soul. 
But he whose desires have already moved swiftly beyond the limits of 
moderation, who has often, in the heat of passion, forgot sacred duties, 
has cause to tremble and to watch! He is much nearer than other 
men, to that frightful state, the insanity of vice.” 

The son perfectly understood the benevolent but serious gaze of his 
father. Ife was mindful of his past life, and perceived many a derelic- 
tion from duty, which might have been destructive to him. 

‘ But,” continued the father, “‘ what means does the youth possess, by 
which his cool reason may be enabled to triumph over ardent Sensu- 
ality and raging Passion? <A reason, which governs with such judge- 


nent and preponderance, that at its first bidding all desires are silent, 
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and inoperative, is possibly to be depended upon, and certainly is found 
among the best and noblest of the human race; but it is the preroga- 
tive only of the philosopher, whose mind is already ripe and cultivated, 
and not of the youth who has just begun his education, and whose 
mind is yet ripening. At this period, the imagination and feeling rule 
with superior sway ; and the best, perhaps the only, means by which 
the youth can secure his safety, is, so to ally his reason with imagination 
and feeling, so to unite and chain the thought of duty with the tender- 
est feelings of his heart, as that, from the first moment in which the 
voice of conscience ts heard, these feelings shall never awake but in 
company with duty, and shall aid it with all their strength and fire 
‘There are moments in lite, which impress themselves deeply and for- 
ever upon the memory, either because they break up, or stir, all the 
fountains of the heart; and in such moments, resolutions to cleave to 
good, solemn oaths to be forever true to duty, to be virtuous and noble — 
Oh, my son! they have a most beneficial effect upon our whole life. 


t-rending 


Such moments have we experienced to-day ; and the — ul 
morrow — 1s just before us — when we for the last tin - depar- 


ture———’ 
The voice of the father quivered, and the son, overpowered with 
emotion, wept aloud and threw himself ito lis arms. So soon as he 


ber’s hand, and solemnly pledged 


was able tospeak, the son took his fa 


iy should never forsake him: 


himself, that the remembrance of this « 
that it should be to him one constant, consecrated incitement to virtue : 
| his whole lie. Often, 


and this pledge he sacredly fulfilled during 


rned warmly, the image of the 


} ' 5 ti ‘ ° } 
when o S1Ol CTiLit d. and esire Dt 


cood, tender-hearted old man, with the tears of emotion upon his 


| 
cheeks, appeared to him He heard the gentle, melting tones of his 
voice; felt still the warm, endearing pressure of his hand: and no 
passion, however violent, ever prevailed against the strength of this 


remembrance 


4 SKETCH OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 


In the year 1790, Tah Tunkah Nahzhee, or the Rising Buffalo, 
was the best man and hunter in the Daheotah or Lion Nation Ile 
afterwards acquired the reputation of being its boldest warrior also. 
At that time he was a tall, spare, Aral 


- looking man, perfectly well 


made, with a high forehead, long, straight black hair, and an eye and 
nose like an eagle Thirty years after, when we first knew him, 
time had only graven a few wrinkles on his brow.  IJlis grenadier 


stature was still upright, and the steely strength and elasticity of his 
muscles and sinews remained undiminished. 


Pah ‘Tunkah Nahzhee was early distineuished for benevolence, 


ulwearicd industry in his vocation, and a pacific disposition. Not 
that he was timid—he wore a war-eagle’s feather before he was 
twenty; but he slew the enemy whose death entitled him to wear it in 
the defence of his village, and not in distant warfare. ‘The vote 


which this exploit entitled him to give in the councils of the tribe, 


were always for peace ‘Let the enemy alone,’ he would sav; ‘* if 


he attacks you, resist, retaliate ; but do not be the first to blow the fire 
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of war. Long experience ought to have taught you that the Chippe- 
ways are men as well as yourselves. You have never slain one, that 
his death has not cost our nation a life. Therefore, whoever strikes 
down a Chippeway destroys one of his brethren also. What good 
comes of it? You cannot eat an enemy like a deer, or make shoes of 
his skin. You know that your children often starved because you 
have made your own hunting-grounds dangerous. If you go on a war- 
party this year, you will kill as many of your own brethren as of the 
enemy. While you are gone, your wives and children will suffer 
Stay at home, and they will eat. If you look for fame, who will 
remember your names a hundred years hence !” 

Truly is it written that Wisdom crieth out on the housetops, and no 
{ man regardeth it. ‘Tah Tunkah Nahzhee spoke these and the like 
words, standing on his mother earth, and no man regarded him. It 
was literally the voice of one crying in the wilderness. All the effect 
of his speeches was to make him a laughing-stock. ‘True, no one 
impeached his courage, or gave him bitier words; for there was a 
good-natured dignity in his manner that commanded respect, and his 


life was too inoffensive to allow any man to be his enemy. Neverthe- 
less, most of the young men did not scruple to call him a fool. ‘The 
fool, however, was the first in the hunting-crounds, and the last to 
‘ leave them. There was always plenty in his lodge. His bullet hit, 
and his traps sprung, when all others failed. Hlis family were always 
well clad, the trader was always ready to trust ‘Tah ‘Tunkah Nahzhee 
to any amount In all this there was no selfishness, for all men were 
at all times welcome to share in his prosperity. 
Tah Tunkah Nahzhee had two wives and four children, and these 
caused him, at the age of thirty, to change his pacific mode of life. 
He started from his regular place of abode, the Kahpozhah village, 
f and ascended the ** Father of Streams” to the Falls of St. Anthony 
classic ground in Dahecotah and Chippeway story. ‘There, leaving his 
wives and children to make the portage, he struck into the plains, 
intending to kill a deer for their supper. Ile did kill the deer, but 
they could not eat it. In is absence, a Chippeway War-party fell 


on them and killed them all. When he came back he found but thei 
lifeless and scalpless bodies and head 

Tah Tunkah Nahzhee did not lean on his gun to muse more than 
ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour, at most. Ile departed, and 
brought his band to the spot. They built rude scaffolds, wrapped the 
bodies in buffalo robes to protect them from the fowls of air, and 
put them up to dry, as is the Dahcotah custom The men were loud 


in their threats of revenge, lor the peaceal Tah Tunkah Nahzhee 
was beloved ; and if he had n been so, still he was a Dahecotah, and 
the tribe was struck through him The women, who were related to 


his wives, cut their nether limbs with sharp flints till the blood flowed 
in streams; they wept and howled; the male relations thrust oaken 





4 skewers into their flesh, and vowed to let their hair crow till the dead 
should be avenged. Such is the Indian fashion of mourning. ‘Tah 
Tunkah Nahzhee did not follow it. Tie stood erect and silent till the 
ceremony was ended 
He then spoke “ Friends, though I do not wound my flesh, my 
heart is not the less strong Leave mourning to women—to men it 
; 
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belongs to avenge. I do not wound my arms, because, to hold the gun 
steady and wield the tomahawk bravely, they must remain unscarred. 
I do not vow to let my hair grow, because it would obstruct my aim. 
But I vow not to desist from pursuit, or to take another wife, or wear 
any thing better than deer-skins, or speak in council, or shew my face 
among men, till I have life for life ; till five dogs, and they all males, 
shall have atoned for the death of my family. Hoh! young men; who 
will strike the Var-post with me?” 

So saying, this “stoic of the woods, this man without a tear,” 
planted his war-post, and 

‘“¢ Woke his battle song, 
And beating, with his war-club, cadence strong, 
Tells how his deep-stung indignation smarts, 
Of them that wrapt his house in b/ood, ere long 
To whet a dagger on their stony hearts, 
And smile avenged ere yet his eagle spirit parts.” 

Wawkon Nahzhee, (the Walking Spirit,) his twin brother, was the 
first to follow his example. All the men present did likewise. In less 
than half an hour, thirty armed and dark-visaged warriors were on 
their way to the Chippeway country, Tah Tunkah Nahzhee in front. 
Few of them but had also some relative to avenge, and all of them 
thirsted for fame. 

Their success was not equal to their courage and resolution. The 
very next day they were ambushed by a Chippeway war-party of five 
times their number, compelled to fly, and hotly pursued. Tah ‘Tunkah 
Nahzhee and his brother were ever the hindmost, and of the twenty 
Chippeways who fell in the pursuit, it is probable that at least ten died 
by their hands. Nevertheless, their comrades dropped, one by one, 
beside them, and were scalped and hanged before their eyes. At last, 
when the retreating party were reduced to five, they had gained a tew 
furloughs in advance of their pursuers, and stopped to take breath for 

ne on, far in advance of 
his companions. As soon as he came within shot of the Dahcotahs, 
he leveled and fired, and the bullet broke Wawkon Nahzhee’s ancle 
It was the last act of the Chippeway’s life. He had but primed his 
gun afresh, when the Rising Butfalo grappled him. The contest was 


a 


a moment. One Chippeway warrior still cam 


arduous, for the enemy was a warrior of no mean note; but at last the 


Daheotah knife was sheathed in the Chippeway’s heart, and the scalp 
Paricaes | b i 
= fT 


at 
of the latter was attached to his fo 


elt. 

In the mean while the wounded man had turned coolly to his three 
remaining companions. “ The enemy are coming on,” he said, ‘‘and I 
cannot fly. I must die, and Lam glad that it is so; for, wounded as I 
am, | could never hunt more. But I would not die in tortures, and it 
would grieve my parted spirit to see my scalp hanging in the smoke of 
a Chippeway lodge. Be true to me, comrades, therefore. Save me 


from the stake with a bullet, and carry my hair away with you.” 

The Dahcotahs hung back ; however reasonable the discourse might 
have appeared tothem, no one was willing to comply with its requisi- 
tions. There was some feeling even in those rude bosoms, and the 
magnanimity of Wawkon Nahzhee had awakened it all. They were 
still hesitating, when Tah Tunkah Nahzhee arrived, and to him his 
brother renewed his request. ‘‘ Brethren,” said the unfortunate leader, 
“my heart is not strong enough to slay my brother. Let one of you show 
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himself a braver man than I am. Let me not spill the blood of my 
brother.” 

They still remained motionless and silent. Another volley, from the 
advancing foe, told them that it was time to renew their flight. 
* Well,” said T'ah Tunkah Nahzhee, ‘if it must be so, be it so. Are 
you ready, my dear brother?” Wawkon Nahzhee replied only by bow- 
ing his head. Our hero put the muzzle of his gun to his heart, pulled 
trigger, stripped off his brother’s scalp in less time than it takes to say 
it, and then the reduced party fled again. We will not dwell on their 
farther adventures; suflice it that they escaped, and reached their 
village. 

Tah Tunkah Nahzhee immediately set about raising a new war-party ; 


but could not succeed. His first discomfiture had caused him to be 
considered an unlucky man, outcast from the favor of God, with 
whom no undertaking could ever succeed. His comrades were con- 


firmed in this opinion by the fact that our hero had ever held the 
dreams of others in supreme contempt, and had always laughed at the 
pretended inspirations and revelations of the priests, from which the 
Dahcotahs are wont to derive assurance of success. Moreover, the 
heavy loss they had just sustained had wholly discouraged them, 
They had little inclination to go to war at all, and less under the 
leading of ‘ah ‘'Tunkah Nahzhee. Nay, the brothers-in-law of 
Wawkon Nahzhee demanded his blood as an atonement for that of 
his brother which he had shed. It was in vain that he argued that he 
had slain his twin, not in hate, but in love, and that he had avenged 
him on his actual slayer. It was in vain that he offered to maintain 
the widows and orphans he had so reluctantly made such. A council 
was held; the widows and children not only of his brother, but of all 
those whom he had led to death, were clamorous for his blood, and 
the elders decided that the strict letter of the unwritten law of the 
nation should be observed. 

“It is very well,” said Tah Tunkah Nahzhee, “I never yet shrunk 
from death, and I will show no fear of him now. There is wisdom in 
gray hairs, and I suppose I ought to die. Yet it will do you no harm 
to wait a little. I shall be as much a man a year hence as I am now. 
Let me but accomplish my vow—let me take life for life from the 
Chippeways, and then I can give my head to the hatchet with a strong 
heart.” 

This reasoning and promise appeared satisfactory to all concerned. 
It was necessary that he should die, but they could have no objection 
that six more Chippeways should die also. So he parched a little bag 
of corn, and set forward, with a cheerful heart, toward the southern 
shore of Lake Superior. 

He had not advanced far into the enemy’s country when he fell upon 
the trail of a Chippeway hunting party, which his practised eye 
instantly discerned to consist of five persons. He followed their signs 
till he got sight of them, and at night suffered them to encamp in the 
woods without discovering himself. When it was totally dark, he 
approached them silently and cautiously. 

We shall not relate how he examined the priming of his gun, and 
the point of his knife, or how he approached, first standing, then 
stooping, then on all fours, and lastly prone, like a serpent. We love 
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not to dwell on the minute details of a scene, though such is almost 
the universal practice of modern novelists. It is enough to say that 
Tah Tunkah Nahzhee took much superfluous trouble im order to get 
two of his enemies in range, and at last he succeeded. For the first 
time, his gun hung fire. One Chippeway, indeed, fell into the fire 
with the morsel he was eating between his teeth; but the powder had 
been damp, and did not carry the ball quite through his body. The 
others fled. Our hero quietly proceeded to take off the scalp of his 
fillen foe, and then commenced his journey homeward. Let no one 
doubt his bravery ; it had been his intention, had the party stood their 
ground, to rush upon them and take advantage of their surprise. He 
had trusted to kill at least two more of them. But, as they had escaped, 
he knew that they would soon recover from their confusion, and find 
that they had been attacked by one man only, when his life would have 
been the assured forfeit of his temerity. 

After resting two days from his partially successful excursion, ‘Tah 
Tunkah Nahzhee again bent his steps toward the Burnt Wood river 
of Lake Superior, where there was a trading house, and where, as it 
was late in the autumn, he was sure a great many Chippeways would 
be congregated, in order to receive the usual advances from the trader. 
He saw no signs of an enemy on the road. 

When within a few leagues of the place, he found an old pair of 
white men’s shoes in the prairie, and they suggested a stratagem which 
he immediately resolved to carry into effect. He cut off the upper 
leathers, and fastened the soles to his feet, the heels forward. This, 
as there was a light snow on the ground, served to make his track 
seem that of one of the white men attached to the trading establish- 
ment, going to hunt, and would probably confound his enemies in their 
pursuit. When the night fell, Tah Tunkah Nahzhee entered the 
camp, which, contrary to his expectations, he found full of stir and 
bustle. He had expected to kill several in their sleep, but it happened 
that his enemies were then holding the usual festival preparatory to the 
winter hunt. He was, therefore, for the time, obliged to content him- 
self with reconnoitring the premises, which he did with perfect safety ; 
for, walking boldly about the camp, as he did, all the Chippeways took 
him for one of themselves. He could easily have slain one or two of 
them, but that would not have satisfied his revenge. An alarm must 
have arisen, and he must have been compelled to fly without complet- 
ing his task. ‘Therefore, he resolved to be prudent. 

The trader, whose house stood within a furlong of the camp, was a 
provident man, and had already caused his engages to lay in their whole 
stock of winter fuel early. A huge square pile of more than a hun- 
dred cords stood close to the house. To the top of this, Tah Tunkah 
Nahzhee climbed, and removed so many of the billets from the centre 
as left him a very convenient hiding place, where assuredly no Chippe- 
way would think of looking for him, and where their dogs could not 
smell him out, as they could not climb the pile. This done, he again 
sallied forth in quest of revenge. 

One lodge only seemed to be quiet. ‘Tah Tunkah Nahzhee entered 
it. A man, early overcome by the fumes of strong drink, sat nodding 
by the dying fire. A little boy slumbered beside him. ‘The Chippe- 
way raised his head, and gazed vacantly on the stranger, then fell 
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back into his former posture. He could not recognize an enemy, 
nor give the alarm if he had. Our hero knocked him down with 
the butt of his hatchet, for fear of spoiling the scalp, which he imme- 
diately possessed himself of. He did not touch the child. ‘ 1 could 
not,” said he, when afterwards reproached for his forbearance ; ‘ | 
could not; he looked too much like my little Wawmanechah.” After 
this exploit, our hero retired to his hiding place, where, having 
arranged the sticks over him so as completely to conceal his person 
from any who might have mounted the wood pile, he resigned himself 
to sleep. 

His slumbers were soon disturbed by cries of lamentation. The 
camp was full ef grief. In the morning he saw his enemies, and heard 
their counsels. He had the satisfaction to learn that they did not even 
suspect the presence of a foe. The slaughter that had occurred, was 
attributed to certain persons who had left the camp during the night, 
and runners were despatched after them. One thing only puzzled the 
Chippeways. The man had fallen, apparently in a drunken broil, and 
yet the scalp was gone. Still, though scalps are never taken by In- 
dians in such cases, they attributed this circumstance to a refinement 
in malignity on the part of the homicide. 

The second night was more favorable to our hero’s enterprise. The 
Chippeways consigned themselves to rest earlier than usual. ‘Tah 
Tunkah Nahzhee entered the largest lodge in the camp, in which a 


dozen persons were sleeping. Jeing unwilling to strike an ineffectual 
blow, he boldly raked open the embers of the fire, lighted a splinter of 
wood, and proceeded to select his vietims. Two were despatched 


without noise ; but as he removed the blanket from the third, in order 
to discern the vital part, the sleeper awoke. ‘Thinking that the intruder 
had come, according to the custom of the tribe, to pay his addresses to 
some daughter of the forest, the Chippeway had begun to direct him 
to the side on which the damsels slept, when Tah Tunkah Nahzhee 
stabbed him and fled: for the blow was not mortal, and the wounded 
man began lustily to ery aloud. Nevertheless, as it was some time 
betore the cause of alarm could be explained, our hero again gained 
his lurking piace, without being observed. 

The war-whoop rang through the camp, but in vain. The enemy 
had disappeared, the night was very dark, and the impatient warriors 
were compelled to wait till morning should show them some imdication 


of the course he had taken. But when morning came it brought no 
satisfaction. No trace of the bold foe who had stoien into their very 
wigwams could be discerned. ‘They saw, indeed, one singular track 


of what was apparently a white man’s foot, but as an engage had been 
in the camp the preceding evening in a state of intoxication, it was 
ascribed to him. ‘The camp was filled with sorrow and consternation. 
Many were disposed to attribute what had happened to the palpable 


agency of offended spirits. ‘Tah Tunkah Nahzhee heard and enjoyed 
their confusion as he quietly devoured his parched corn in the wood- 
pile. Once he was nigh bemg discovered. ‘Two of his enemies heard 
the provender crackle between his grinders. ‘* Do you hear a noise ?”’ 
said one. “It is but a squirrel,” replied the other, and so the danger 
passed away. However, the Chippeways agreed that two men should 


watch in each lodge that night 
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At midnight Tah Tunkah Nahzhee came from his hiding place as 
usual, and was not surprised to behold a light in every lodge. He 
resolved, nevertheless, to strike one more stroke. Having changed his 
shoe-soles for mocassins, as being better adapted to running, he 
approached that lodge, which was nearest to the course of flight he 
intended to pursue, and gazed through the openings. One of the 
watches was fast asleep; the other was wide awake. Having gotten 
them both in range, the Dahcotah fired, dropped his gun, and ran for 
life. ‘That ball killed one, and severely wounded the other. 

He had need of his utmost speed, for the whole camp swarmed in 
pursuit like bees. Yet he feared them not. His speed and endurance 
had been tested. He had thrown away his gun, well knowing that he 
would not be allowed time to reload it, and was sure that no Chippe- 
way could overtake him with difference of weight. If any should 
divest themselves of their fire-arms, and so overtake him, he knew they 
must come up singly, and doubted not in the least to despatch them 
all, one after another. But there was no occasion even for doubt ; not 
one of them could come nigh him. 

The chase lasted all that night and the better part of the next day. 
About noon all the Chippeways but three had given out, and still ‘Tab 
Tunkah Nahzhee held on with vigor unabated. He now began to 
conceive hopes of accomplishing his original design, and completing 
the stated number of dead enemies. He therefore slackened his 
speed so as to induce his pursuers to hope they might soon overtake 
him. Now he suffered them to come almost within gun-shot, and now 
he started ahead again; much as some animals avert pursuit from their 
young. 

Toward night he suffered his followers to approach within hearing, 
dodged their fire, and bade them stand and listen. They obeyed. 
“Go back to your camp,” he cried, “and tell your comrades that it 
requires something better than old women to catch ‘Tah ‘Tunkah Nah- 
zhee. ‘Turn back, for you never can overtake me, and tell your breth- 
ren that | must yet have two lives more. Dogs, cowards, old women, 
I spit at you! Go back and sleep; you are tired.” 

The bafiled Chippeways tempered their wrath with discretion, and did 
even as they were advised. As soon as they were out of sight, our 
hero turned in his tracks and followed them. ‘Two of them encamped, 
or rather bivouacked, in the first wood they came to. ‘The other, who 
was not so much fatigued, continued his homeward journey, and 
thereby saved his scalp. ‘Tah Tunkah Nahzhee came upon his late 
pursuers sleeping, shot them with their own guns, and carried home 
their scalps in his belt. 

So great was the admiration excited by his brilliant exploit, that it 
softened the hearts of his brothers-in-law. They declared that the 
honor of slaying so brave a warrior ought to belong to the Great Spirit 
aione. No Chippeway would ever boast of it, they were sure. They 
even forgave him the price of blood, which it 1s usual, in such cases, to 
pay. ‘There was feasting and rejoicing in their camp for twelve days. 

Then Tah Tunkah Nahzhee washed the black paint from his face, 
and took to himself a wife. He was weary, he said of being alone in 
the world, and wanted something to love. He never again took up the 
tomahawk, but resumed the former peaceful tenor of his life, always 
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giving his vote for peace. He had paid his debts, he said, and would 
let the Chippeways alone till they should begin a new score with him. 

Totah Mazah, his wife, seconded his industry. If her husband was 
the best hunter in the tribe, she was assuredly the best farmer and 
worker of mocassins. She brought him two sons and a daughter. 

Tah Tunkah Nahzhee was an admirer of the whites, whose better 
examples he imitated to the best of his ability. He never begged, or 
received any thing for which he did not render an equivalent ; and in 
this he assumed the character of a black swan among his people. He 
scorned those who did. One day, after a council with the Indian 
Agent at St. Peters, he stopped to gaze at the commanding officer’s 
quarters. ‘ How,” said he, pointing to a large block of hewn stone 
over the door, ‘* how got that there ?” 

**] lifted itthere,” replied the officer. 

“That could never be,” said the Indian. “I know that my people 
are fools, but not such fools as to believe that. And, Father, some- 
times, when I see that you Big Knives are able to do such things as 
that, I think you are gods. But, when I see you put implicit confi- 
dence in the speeches of such idiots as we have been hearing to-day, 
and supply their pretended wants, truly, I think you fools.”’ 

When a conspiracy was formed among the Indians, to exterminate 
the garrison, ‘Tah ‘Tunkah Nahzhee repaired, in great tribulation, to 
the quarters of Captain Gooding, to whom he had formed a strong 
attachment. ‘‘ The men who intend to kill you,” said he, “ are my 
countrymen, but they are, nevertheless, bad men. I shall stay here, 
and he who strikes you must walk over my dead body to do it.” 

Indians cannot bear the idea of physical restraint of any kind. Six 
men having deserted from the garrison, Lieutenant Wilkins went in 
pursuit of them. It was necessary that he should cross the St. Peter’s 
with his party, and he accordingly went to the first Indian village. 
None of the Dahcotahs would bring him a canoe, and he was obliged, 
as a last resort, to call upon ‘Tah ‘Tunkah Nahzhee, of whose aid all 
white men accounted themselves sure. Our friend did not make his 
appearance, but, with great simplicity, replied from within his lodge. 
Hoh! Wilkins, I, Tah Tunkah Nahzhee, am fast asleep, and can- 
not come.” He never could be made to comprehend the absurdity 
of this speech. 

The influence of Tah Tunkah Nahzhee brought pipe-tomahawks 
into disuse in his tribe. Before his time, his fellows were seldom seen 
without this weapon. He used to argue that three out of every four 
who perished in sudden quarrels, fell by this implement. <A thing so 
indispensably necessary as a pipe, he said, ought not to be a ready 
minister to wrath, and the truth of his logic was fitly appreciated by 
his countrymen. 

The Rising Buffalo would never be a chief, though he was frequently 
solicited to assume that dignity. ‘* No,” he said; ‘I respect myself 
too much. A chief’s family is always worse clad and fed than others, 
and he is always engaged in some disgraceful struggle to assert or 
maintain his rank. Besides, he must not only be a beggar himself, 
but beg for you all, also. See what most of our chiefs are. Shall I 
become as one of them? No, I love myself and my family too well. 
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Our hero had two sons, the younger of whom was rather deficient 
in intellect, but was heir to all his father’s good-nature. He was called 
Washtay Oodah, or The Innocent Dove. The other, Chankooah 
Mahnee, (the Path Walker,) was the opposite of ‘Tah Tunkah Nahzhee 
in every respect. This young man coming one day to the fort and 
insisting on admittance, was rudely repulsed by the sentinel, who 
struck him with the butt of his musket. Enraged at this treatment, 
Chankooah Mahnee vented his spleen upon a mule that was grazing 
near the gate. He transfixed the animal with an arrow. Several sol- 
diers, who witnessed this exploit, gave the Indian chase, overtook him 
and brought him back to the fort, where he was closely confined. ‘The 
commanding officer sent word to his band, that if reparation should 
not be made within three days, he would hang the offender. 

The next day, the whole band, three or four liundred in number, 
appeared before the fort, and demanded to speak to “their father.” 
The offender’s mother came in front, leading a fine black horse; such 
an one as might have served the beau sabreur himself, had he been 
commanded to charge a pulk of cossacks. ‘The behavior of the whole 
family, when their ‘ father’ came forth, was truly affecting. ‘The 
mother and other female relations prostrated themselves, wept, and 
seized the hem of his garment. ‘‘ Spare my son—spare my brother!” 
they cried. ‘* He is young and foolish. ‘Take this horse; take these 
beavers ; take all we have, but spare his young blood.” Tah ‘Tunkah 
Nahzhee maintained the dignity of a Dahcotah brave. ‘‘ Spare him 
for my sake,” he said, and other words spake he none. It is needless 
to say that Chankooah Mahnee was dismissed uninjured. 

The good Indian died of a lingering pulmonary complaint, brought 
on by an inveterate habit of smoking. Though he was perfectly 
aware of the nature of his disease, his cheerfulness remained unaltered 
to the last. We were present when, three days betore his death, he 
was asked, if he were willing to die. ‘‘ Why should I not be?” he 
replied. ‘The change I am to undergo is for the better; and if it 
were not, it must come, and I must meet it, whether I be willing or 
not. Besides, [ have paid my trader—I owe no one—not even the 
Chippeways. (Here the old warrior laughed.) Come and see me 
die, and say if you white men can die more creditably.” 

Ife was buried in a fertile piece of cotton land; just such as squat- 
ters choose to make their first ‘‘ improvements” on. ‘The whites have 
made huge strides toward the Dahcotahs since we knew them, and it 





may be that, ere this, some one of them has ploughed up the bones of 


a better man than himself. 

A petty chief, called the Black Dog, solicited Totah Mazah’s hand 
in marriage, as soon as her term of mourning had expired. The old 
squaw answered with much dignity. ‘‘ My husband,” said she, ‘‘ was 
the best man, the best hunter, and the bravest warrior in the Dahcotah 
nation. When I find his equal, I will marry again; but not till then.” 
Black Dog did not emulate her magnanimity. He so beat the poor 
old woman with a stick, that she was unable to carry a burthen for 
three months after. 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF DEACON CHRISTOPHER BARRENPATE. 


Amonc the various “ Lives and Times” of one distingui-hed char- 
acter or another, with which the world has of late been favored, 
there is one, which has hitherto slept in the obscurity of its original 
MSS. though perhaps little less edifying than the mass of those, which 
more fortunate circumstances, have brought forth from that compara- 
tive darkness, to the light and freedom of print, and a publisher’s 
counter. ‘That the world knows not its benefactors and its sages, has 
been proverbial ; and the present seems but another instance in addi- 
tion to the many already upon record ; for we question whether many 
out of the limits of his own, and two or three adjoining villages, ever 
heard of the renown of Christopher Barrenpate, a most orthodox 
deacon of a most orthodox congregational society, not a hundred 
miles from the very metropolis of New-England; yet, if the account 
given in his manuscript, be not altogether unworthy of credit, the 
deacon must have been a man of no small discernment and worthiness 
of trust, in the high and complicated affairs both of church and state, 
and the original deviser of many measures, that have conferred no 
small renown upon others, to whom fortune gave the power of being 
the mere immediate promulgators of them, while the worthy deacon, 
to whom the first credit was undoubtedly due, was left to languish in 
obscurity, with the additional mortification of seeing his ideas stolen 
by others, and acted upon almost at the moment of their develop- 
ment, procuring to them civic and martial wreaths to adorn their brows, 
while his own baldness was unshaded by a single leaf, 

How the MSS. came into the hands of the writer of this, is of little 
consequence; they embrace auto-biographical memoirs of the last 
thirty years of the author’s life,—of all his life, in fact,—after he was 
raised to the dignity of deacon, and had assumed, as the covering of 
his head, the broad-brimmed wool-beaver, thereunto usually appertain- 
ing, whether in imitation or travesty of a cardinal’s hat it seems need- 
less at present to discuss. 

Deacon Barrenpate was a farmer by breeding and occupation, a the- 
ologian and a politician by taste, a statesman and strategist by the 
fitness or unfitness of things. He was neither born to greatness, nor 
had it thrust upon him, exemplifying herein, as he somewhere gravely 
remarks, the adage of scripture, that “ the race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong.” 

With thus much of preliminary notice, we shall proceed to lay 
before our readers, some extracts from the MSS. that they may be able 
to judge of them for themselves; merely premising that the history 
runs in the form of annual chronicles, probably having furnished the 
worthy deacon with occupation and amusement, during some part of 
the long evenings of winter. 

1806. The past year, by decree of Divine Providence, has been 
distinguished by many remarkable events, both at home and in distant 
parts, in the kingdoms of the old world, so called, lying beyond the 
great seas. Of these last, the most famous was the crowning of the 
great General Bonaparte to be King or Emperor, (which I take to 
be the same thing,) of France. This indeed took place, as is stated in 
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my paper from Boston, in the last of the year before, that is to say, in 
1304, but the news of it did not reach us till in the next year, which 
therefore makes me thus notice it in the great doings of the year 1805. 
To many, without doubt, this thing appeared strange, that the French, 
after having cut off the head of their old king and tyrant, and fought 
so long and zealously for liberty, and a republican government, should 
thus put a new yoke upon their shoulders, and set up a new lord and 
master over them. Yet, strange as it may seem to them, it has hap- 
pened all along of my advice; for only last autumn, when I was talk- 
ing with Squire Holden and Captain Spaulding, about the state of for- 
cign nations, and the Squire said he wondered what Bonaparte would 
be after doing next, now he had got to be made first consul for life,—I 
says to him, ‘ Squire,’ says I, ‘now look you, and I'll tell you what Id 
advise Bonaparte to do next. I ’d advise him to make himself King, 
and then he ‘Il have nothing to think of, but to beat the British, and to 
sail over to England, and drive them into the sea.’ ‘ But,’ says the 
Squire, says he, ‘ the French wo’n’t Ict him make himself King ;’ and 
Capt. Spaulding, who ’s a rank federalist, speaks up and says, ‘If he 
does make himself King, he won’t drive the English into the sea for 
all that,’ adding, in one of his unseemly phrases, that ‘ it did n’t lay in 
his power to doit. Finding them both against me, I thought it not 
worth while to go to argue the matter with them, but contented myself 
with saying, ‘ Well, Squire, and you, too, Captain, you may laugh as 
much as you please, but I’ve told you what my advice to Bonaparte is, 
and if he’s as wise a man as I think him, he il take it, and so you ’ll 
see ; now, nind what I say about it.’ When I had said this, I turned 
about to go to the store, where I was going when I met them: but as I 
did it slowly, that they mighi n’t think [ was dumb-foundered by them, 
I could see the Captain, in one of his ungainly and irreverent fashions, 
thrust his tongue into his check, and give the Squire a wink with one 
eye, as if he meant to laugh me to scorn; but [I took no notice of-it 
then, for the Captain is not a church-member, and, please God, never 
shall be, unless he mend his life and manner, and show seemly rever- 
ence of behavior to the Lord’s poor servants in the flesh. 

** Now, after I had-read in my paper the news of Bonaparte having 
done this thing, | thought within myself, this will be a good thing for 
Captain Spaulding, for the pride of the scornful shall be humbled, 
and he that mocketh, shall be as he that defileth himself. So the next 
day being too warm, and the snow too soft to go up into the wood-lot 
with the team, | walked down towards the store to ask after some cod- 
fish, hoping to meet the Captain or the Squire there. Sure enough, 
as soon as I went in, I saw them both, sitting and talking, the Captain 
holding a paper in his hand, as though he had just been reading it. 
After I had asked Mr. Stimson, the trader, about some fish, I went 
round to the fire where they were sitting, and asked them if they had 
got any news that they were talking about. ‘Why, not much I 
guess,’ said the Captain, but I saw he looked kind of sheepish and 
down in the mouth, as if there was something he did n’t want me to 
talk about. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘I found some in my paper that came 
yesterday, and what do you think it was?’ ‘ How should I know, 
Deacon?’ said he. ‘ Why then, I ’ll tell you,’ said I. ‘ Bonaparte 
has taken my advice, and made himself King.’ ‘ He ’s made himself 
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Emperor, or King, or some such sort of thing sure enough,’ said he, 
‘but Ido n’t see what your advice had to dowith it, Deacon?’ ‘ Not 
see what my advice had to do with it, Captain!’ said I, ‘why did n't 
I tell you to mark what I said, and did n’t I say, that my advice to him 
was to make himself king, and has n’t he done it, and isn’t that fol- 
lowing my advice, Captain?’ ‘ Why, if ever he’d heard on’t, I'll 
allow,’ said the Captain, that it would have been, but I fancy he did 
the thing right out of his own head.” ‘No matter,’ says I, ‘ you 
know what my advice was, and you see how the thing is come to pass, 
and you may depend upon it, Captain, that my advice is good for 
something.’ Here the Captain and the Squire both burst out a laugh- 
ing, but I could n’t see what at, and thought it did not signify to waste 
more words upon them.’ 


“1807. A great many complaints have been made of late in con- 
sequence of the Embargo, particularly by the Federalists. They com- 
plain that their ships and scamen are out of employ, rotting and starv- 
ing, they say, and that the merchants have nothing todo. For my 
part, I set all this down as so much grumbling, for even if the ships 
have nothing to do, it is better to do nothing with them, than to send 
them to sea, with rich cargoes, and have them taken and made prizes 
of by the English navy, or to have them go to some of the European 
ports, and there be seized, because they had no business to go there 
against Bonaparte’s orders. For my part, I think the Embargo is a 
good thing, and will be a great saving to the nation. It was my opin- 
ion long ago, that something of the kind was wanted, and that the 
only way to keep our ships trom being taken was, not to let them get 
into the way of it, and so [ told Captain Spaulding a long time before 
the Embargo was voted in Congress. ‘ For,’ says 1, ‘ Captain, it stands 
to reason, that if our ships were not sailing on the seas, the British 
could n’t take them there ; and if they did n’t go to those foreign ports 
they would n’t be there to be seized upon, and so it is the best way to 
shut them up at home, just as I make the boys stay at home and work 
on the farm, training and muster days, to be sure they sha’n’t get into 
mischief, by being abroad among the crowd. So I think, Captain. 
that Congress ought to pass a law, to make our ships stay at home till 
the times get more settled, and they can make their voyages and come 
back without being meddled with. Whether this got to President 
Jefferson’s ears or not, [ cannot take upon me to say, but it was n't 
more than three months after that very time, when Congress was in 
session, that he recommended to them to pass this very embargo law, 
which keeps all the ships shut up at home snug enough. As for the 
sailors, I do n’t see any need of their starving ; there is Jand enough in 
the country, and plenty of work to be done on it, and surely they may 
turn their hands to planting corn and potatoes, and making hay, and 
chopping wood, as well as the rest of us; they may get enough to eat 
at any rate in this way, and that is better than being turned adrift ina 
strange land, or pressed on board of a British man-of-war 
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TO A VILLAGE WARRIOR. 


LiruteNxant Hews—lieutenant Hews- 
What very insufficient views. 

Were those that first persuaded 
Yourself to gird the ray le on, 
And strut about the eaping town 


Becorded and bebraided ! 


J kn yw, When grlory swells the breast, 
The fiery spirit knows no rest, 
Pill it in some th rough row is ° 


[ know how wild the pulses glow, 
When youthful heroes long to show 


Then valor and the ir prowes 
But now-a-days, the world grows tame 
And scarce awards the meed of fame 
Due to your elder broth rs 
Napoleon's fame is with his clay 
Duke Wellington outlives his day, 


And you must fare like others 


No doubt, yOu hope in coming years 
Like th se redoubted cay liers, 
To make yourself notorious 
And, ere your bold career has ceased 
To ride a Major, at the least 

Or Colonel}, still more glorious 


And yet, bethink you, valiant sir 

How soon the world forgets his stir 
Who on its br 

Great Cesar met an ugly doom. 

Much doubt attends Achilles’ tomb, 
And more, the crave of Ajax 


widest stage acts ; 





Like you, they wore a lofty brow, 
And led their men, as you do now, 
Just where their humor suited ; 
And while they marched along the plain 
The crowd, that followed in their train 
Now shouted and now hooted 


T was much as now, in ancient days ; 
Men got the vu gar hate or praise, 
According to their faction : 
And so, you ‘ll find, ‘t will be as then; 
These shouting boys will grov up men 


And leave the stage of action 


Then, all the lustre will have fled. 

Which now surrounds your honored head. 
Or only live in story 

But could your philosophie mind 

Cast these vain tr ippings all behind, 


would your clor 
Tsas ‘ 
I 
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DRAMATIC REMINISCENCES. 


NO. VI. 


To those who have witnessed t 
the splendid representations of S 
dc. between the years 1810, and 
street Theatre, by the most emin 
days, it may appear a little surpri 
its present population, should fill 
such was the fact. 
and had the rival managers exer 


he paucity of numbers that attended 
hakspeare, Otway, Young, Massinger, 
i825. on the stage of the Federal- 
ent tragedians of those or any other 
sing that Boston, with less than half 
two theatres in L796 and 1797; vet 


Night atter night the rival theatres were crowded ; 


cised the rigid economy which has 


characterized those of a later period, bankruptey might have been 


avoided 

l‘o offset the novelty of the me 
tions of the old establishment, W 
and popular productions ot the 
played the same pieces, with all 
same nights that Powell plaved t] 


! 
I 


w theatre, and to preserve the attrac- 
iliamson industriously got up the new 
Ienelish dramatists, and sometimes 
the strength of his company, on thie 
rem at the Hlay-Market. He brought 


out Morton’s Way to Get Married, the night on which the Hay-Market 


was opened, with Chalmers in t 
then a novelty, and had a popula 
Ranger had been repeated at the 


was brought forward at [federal-street, 


himself in Ranger so successtully, that th 


mously awarded him the preteres 

In the spring of 1796,* (Mare 
entitled © The Traveler Returns 
in the Orrery, and attributed the 
of the Rev. John Murray,—with 
say. <A correspondent oi the ¢ 
good deal of tartness, and Paine 
ating that Murray himself was th 
controversy caused animadversio 
pelled Murray to come out under 
editor of the Centinel is charact 


all occasions It is as follows :— 


‘Mr. Russecr, 
“| have been accustomed from e 


roverb—Honesty is the best Policy 
I : 


trained up in the habit of s 


kine TRUTH. 1! 


he character of V'angent. ‘This was 
rrui After Barrett’s appearance in 
Hay-Market, the Suspicious Husband 
in which Chalmers exerted 
critics of the day unani- 
ah 7 
hd) a new piece was brought out, 
dd.’ Mr. Paine criticised it severely 
Irs. Murray, the wile 


1 we are not able to 


wuthorship to 


how much trutl 


‘entinel replied to the criticism with a 


rejoined with equal severity, insimu- 
e correspondent of the Centinel. The 
ns in other papers, and finally com- 
His letter to the 


‘ristic of the frankness he exhibited on 


his own signature 


rly life to oive unlimited credit to the old 
om the dawn of my existence, 


| no inelination to depart there 


nd bei 





from; and though | deli¢ht t 1 do now recollect ever speaking 
well to, or of, any indis l, that I did not think deserved it 

‘Some questions asked by ‘ A Friend’ in the Mercury of this day, I conceive 
no one can be so well qu ied to an r myself id for the information of 
that Friend, in particular, and as many of the public in general, as do me the 
honor to take kind or unkind notice of 1 r | t er th 

And First I do mo s I '% r ) Traveler 
Returned,’ or a single line in that or t hay ot that | think time badly 
spent in writing a good p! ~ and that ‘The Traveler Returned’ comes under 
that description I am bound to believe, not on from t eneral bursts of ap 

* It will be perceived that these Re din striectech g tk 

ought writer has ends ored Ss much as poss t ¢ ! fe 1 of a connects 
narrative 
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Dramatic 
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plause it met with on its representation, but from the judgement of some of the 


es of dramat Cc 
/ I never was ¢ 


nary 
Not th 


best judy exce 


Sect 


or any where e} 


the stage; there 
‘s 
the 


the 


lo wake 
To raise 
lo make ma 


Live o'er each scene, and be what they 


And I have known some, 
‘there all the honor lies! 
“ Thirdly. tis not a fuet 


fore strangers and apprentice 


which a t I] 
eration of obliging your 


The Prolotue—written pr 


spoken by Williamson. 
wit. From the followin 
the play was a female, 
players themselves. 
Lend, gentle a 
Critics, avaunt 


\ stranger 


nie 


rhe little trem 


And in the toste 


Wi 


} P ) . 


llence in this town 


Player, of the s 


- 
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She marked that candor, which, embosomed here 
Assumes no aspect stern or brow severe, 

And fondly thought, beneath so mild a sun, 
Some ripening truit, by culture, might be won 


But ah! alas !—the pick-ave was prepared, 

And with the play her brightening views interred 
Hler € omedu. b y criti hands inhumed 

Be yond resuscitation was presume d! 


— Gratitude, triumphant in her breast, 

A coward host of fears hath dispossessed, 

And, reassured, she will her course pursue, 

With ample chart provided thus by you, 
A&c. AX 

It is not known that the authorship of the piece was ever distinctly 
avowed, but it was generally attributed, and, probably, not without 
reason, to Mrs. Murray. 

Among the new pieces performed at the Federal-street Theatre, 
during the season of 1796-7, were a sort of melo-dramatic pantomimic 
entertainment, called the ‘‘ American Heroine,” a thing possessing no 
literary merit, and fitted chiefly to attract the attention of the vulgar, 
by the flattery of national predilections and sympathies—and a piece 
called ‘‘ Preservation, or the Hovel on the Rocks.’ This was at first 
announced as an original piece by Williamson. It was, however, an 
alteration, or adaptation, of Lillo’s ‘ Fatal Curiosity,” and met with 
no great success. About the first of March, Mr. White,—having 
performed 'T'ancred, Romeo, Octavian, and perhaps a few other parts— 
produced a tragedy, under the title of “‘ Orlando ; or Parental Persecu- 
tion.”’ This tragedy, considered as the production of a youth, whose 
profession was not very favorable to literary pursuits, is certainly 
creditable to its author It is a tragedy founded on incidents in com- 
mon life—incidents, which, if not of common occurrence, are not im- 
probable. It is written in blank verse. The versification is generally 
smooth and exact; and the diction, if not remarkably elevated, never 
sinks below mediocrity. Paine honored the piece with a prologue, and 
Williamson, the manager, furnished the epilogue, both of which here 
follow. ‘The epilogue, spoken by Mrs. Williamson, touches with con- 
siderable felicity on the popular topics of conversation,—the specula- 
tion in Georgia lands,—the building of the Hlay-Market Theatre,—the 
tragedy of Bunker-Hill by Burke,—and the resignation of General 
Washington. 


PROLOGU! 





KEN BY MR. CHALMERS. 
To-night, kind patrons of Columbian taste 
Our drama shines, by native wenius graced 


A town-bred Muse, unschooled in scenic at 

Contented in her little sphere, the heart ; 

And scorning all the spurious tricks of show, 

The gairish pageant of dramatic wo 

Domestic criefs ideal scenes essays 

Yet Truth may weep, though Fiction’s hand portrays 
It Fancy frolic for the moral weal, ; 

And cheat the senses, that the heart may fee! 

If in the mimic life, by genius penned, 

lice lose a charm, and I7rive gain a friend 

Each manly bosom will the tale approve, 


Thongh euileless beauty mourn disastrou 
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Such are the viands, whieh our bard doth cater ; 
He boasts no steward, but—* dear voddess Nature 
Sut not that Nature, that cold vestal saint, 
That puritanic dame, which poets paint ; 
Our Author quite a different being forms her, 
Inspires with Virtues, yet with /assions warms her 
Chaste as the hooded ; vinph, at vespers pale, 
Yet not a NUN, for NATURE wears no veil ! 

Right reverend Critics, met in sage divan, 
rhe merits of our author's play to scan; 
Great SITs, unbend your Donship s brows a while > 
T is libelous to say, you cannot smile ; 
Come, here’s the Comic muse ;—pray try to imp her , 
Your well-starched features are the best—to simper ; 
hen yield a generous ear: our drama’s cause 
Intreats indulvence—not demands applause. 

And if through five ot 
Not once you're taken, 





ve acts, with many a teas 


‘ 






ripping at a sneer 
May fortune, on whose manna poets live, 
['o each kind critic’s arms, in justice, give 
A wealthier mistress, than the Muse, for | 
For she is much too poor, —to bea WIFE 


With cordial candor, then, your hearts expand 





The plant of genius necds a nurturing hand 
Its infant ot 

May dri op beneath the 
But, blest by your kind culture, it will bloom 


m, if censure’s be Keen, 





Each bud a blossom, and each leat perfume 
Thus rooted in that class ield, the Pi 
lin of u 


Its stalk, more fertile. as the climate warms, 





F 
| Lore region borders on the 








shall branch beneath t//s firmament of charms 
And prove that Beauty, like the Sun, whose ray 
Exhales the cloud, and fl nes the pl istic aay, 
With equal harvest crowns the poet’s toils, 


Showers with its tears, and ripens with it smiles 


EPILOGUE 
The curtain dropped, the Poet's fears scarce o'er, 
In pops the Epilogue, to make all sure 
And here our Author vows that [ may do more 
To rouse the latent sparks of your good humor, 
Than the grave More/, whose didactic creeping, 
After fire yawning acts would leave you sleeping 

Ledies and Gentlemen, what | have to say, 

Whether ahout, or not abe ut, the Play ; 
Matters no jot; A modern Epilogue . 
Should skim the Ton, should show you * all in rogue 





y 


‘* Short waists,” ** straw hats,’ “ stuffed cravats ind * close crops, 
As “ late arrivals’ decerate our shops 

All these, exhausted quite, the s biling trade 

Draw after one another now ! shadow after shade 


A hac kneyed Game I start, though still in fashion ; 
Turn out an old bagweed Fi t is speculation 
He ‘ll yield us sport, no doubt; the field is wide ; 
And ‘t is a chase that most of you have tried ; 
Witness, ye dabblers deep, in Georgia Lands 
1 do not ask you how that matter stands; 
Within our scope, the bubbles that we spare 
Castles in clouds. and acres in the 

To gratify impatient expectation, 
My spec. is Theatres: there ’s Speculation 


Down with monopoly. ** fo burld s the cry 
Let NEW on NEW Sup} ant the OLD scarce dry 
he market's tree | apeculate. supply 
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Taste, talents, genius, wit,—mere stock to trade in, 
To please a few, if cheap, may still be laid in ; 
They may be purchased shortly at Vendue 
As modern playwrights, only deal in SHOW 

But for 4uriliaries—l have such schemes 
Who ’d not exchange dry goods, for golden dreams? 
Old plays vamped into new ; and pieced i’ the turning 
And short ones, eked out with town o' b irning 


Nothines—-mere nothings, to my plan of action ; 

I ‘ve a procession! Ah, there ’s the attraction 
Thy HILLS, O, Massachusetts! shall rejoice 

Thy valleys echo back the exulting voic 

Each rocky height, put on its sy 

From grave old Dorchester. to grim Cape Cor 

In slow procession, all be decked in awihite, 


rightliest mood 


(Winter, his zrardrobe lends each snow-clad height ; 
Around the astonished stage huge hills shall pa 
In pomp theatric, and with tragic grace 
Be-weeping loud the erit of the YEAR 
Stabb’d by OLD TIME, and lying on his bier 
Chief mourner, in the newly moving scene, 
Majestical in tears, shall move Cape Anne 
And as in dismal dole they sweep along. 
She ‘ll stop and sine—a * Patriotic Song 
Bunker, with newly furnished honors, strewed, 
(Telling old sly Deucalion, of the Flood, 
Shall seize on Breed’s Hill, as his hopes advan 
And join old Beacon, in a country dance 

Void of connection, but with grand effect. 





One summit more, in well-earned honors decked, 
Shall grace the scene—Mount lernon, whose soft shades 
Receive their Here, where no care invades ; 
From public ¢oi/s, with public honor crowned, 
Revered as brare , and happy, as renowned ; 
Partaking safety, by his valor won, 
Our Father, Friend and Patriot. WASHINGTON! 
Then follow shipwrecks, earthquakes, sieges, battles, 
And the whole list of pantomimice rattles 
Till the poor Drama, lost in the confusion, 
Retires indignant from the gross delusion ! 
Then the loud shout is raised— Deteat !’’ “ Defeat 
* Dished and done up! the victory 's complete 

But, to be serious, ‘midst this general rage 
How lost is the true interest of the stage 
To cherish that, the warm, the genercus su 
Of public favor, can but shine on ONE 
Superior to low arts, and shunning strife, 
Formed to enliven, not to burthen life ; 
The Drama, still, in affluence and ease. 
Should bend her brilliant powers to instruct, to please 
Then public spirit, through that medium viewed, 
Might own the Theatre, a public goed 

If our Orlando, void of foreign arts. 
Has found the passage to your throbbing hearts ; 
If manly sense, and modest feeling, share 
Our youthful Poet's chaste, attentive care, 
Severer judgeme nt will consent, to spare 











This tragedy was printed and embellished with an eng 
of the author in the character of Crlando, and the follow: 
jomed :— 
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ally dedicated to the drowsy god. Ilt is hoped these circumstances will in some 
measure plead for its imperfections, and avert in a degree that severity of criti 
eism justifiable when exercised towards more experienced writers. With the con 
sent of my father, and the sanction of my friends, (to gratify a peculiar propen- 
sity) 1 made several theatrical efforts this season, among which was the character 
repre sented in the engraving 


The Federal-street Theatre was closed about the middle of June, 
and Williamson’s connexion with it dissolved. It was advertised to be 
let on a lease of five years, but no arrangement was made with a man- 
ager, till some time in December, when Barrett and Harper became the 
lessees, and opened with an effective and brilliant company. But we 
stop here, with our notices of this House, to devote a numucr to the 
history of proceedings at the Hay-Market 


DIRGE. 


l'ranslated trom the Modern Gy is sung, by mourning women, over the corpse of a 


Now wo to us that he is gone— 
The brave—the beaute us boy 

Bright lustre of thy mother’s eye 

Oh! Nicola! sweet as the sigh 

Of hyacinths, why didst thou die 

Staff in thy mother’s hand—her joy 


Departed in its dawn 


Rich oil that fed her lamp of life, 
Thou ‘rt spilled and wasted now 
Out is her sweet and odorous light 
Broken her staff, and dim her sieht. 
With tears, that fall like showers of night 
Why was she once a happy wife 
Wherefore her nuptial vow 


She sits in darkness and in cloom 

How couldst thou leave her so 
Was no one by? could nothing save 
Was there not « ne, less loved—less brave 
Less beautiful to fill the orave 
Oh, Nicola! fair Nicola 

Blichted before thy bloom 
The Grecian soldier loved thee we 

The frowning Turk, with fear 
When he beheld thee, turned and fled 
And not a maiden heard thy tread 
But sought a look iuthough her head 
Whene'er young Nicola came neat 

I pon her bosom fel 





Beautiful Greek, untimely slair 

Why are we left forlorn 
What arm, with foes, has strown the ground 
Like thine ? what foot, when heard the sound 
Of war, sprang « with such a bound 
But never wilt thou rise again 


Wo, wo, that thou art con 


Poor Nicola was captain of a small band, and persona LnHowl l Ryr e of 
whose poems he presented to the friend who has related the circumstances of his deat 7 
compact and literal translation of his t er song might have been g¢ yuut the frame and ca 
lence of the stanza employe yweords with the wild { t srief expressed by the ra 
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THE COURSE OF TIME. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


I wap been drinking Champagne. My sleep was uneasy. I began 
to dream. Methought | was awakened out of a quiet and profound 
slumber, by a loud rumbling as if of heavy wagons, driven furiously 
along a paved road, mixed with a brisk rattle, as of light carriages, 
joined with a clattering of hoofs, and a trampling of feet, intermingled, 
now and then, with sounds somewhat more definite, as of trumpets 
bellowing, tiddles screeching, men shouting, women crying, drums, 
bassoons, jewsharps, clarionets, and hand organs. 

This odd combination of sounds seemed, at first, to strike upon my 
ear, as if from a great distance; but, growing louder and louder, it 
soon roused me from my slumbers. I sprang upon my feet, and began 
to look about me. Methought it was broad daylight; and as I looked 
around, | perceived that I had been sleeping by the side of a dusty, 
wide, well-traveled highway, leading to, I knew not what, great metrop- 

1: 


\ 
olis. his road was reughly paved with stones of all dimensions; its 
surface was very uneven: and it was full of holes and ruts innumera- 


I 


ble. I found myself standing at the foot of a high pillar, or rather 
obelisk, which was placed close by the road-side, and towered far above 
my head, serving, as | conjectured, among other purposes, as a land- 

rk, or mile-stone. At any rate, it had emblazoned upon it, in large 
golden letters, KIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO, 
which, from some reason or other—but what [ can scarcely tell— 
seemed to me to contain some reference to the kk noth ot the road. 

In the side of this obelisk was an arched door, into which I entered 
and began to ascend a windins 


r 


ne staircase, cut, as it were, from the solid 
rock. ‘This stairway carried me, at length, to the top of the obelisk. 


Here was a platform a few feet square, surrounded by an iron railing ; 
and as the country on all sides, as far asthe eye would reach, was per- 
fectly flat, the prespect around was quite extensive. As I stretched 
my eye along the road, I discovered, at 2 distance, an immense clond 
of dust, out of which the uproar by which IT had been awakened, and 
vhich continued to grow louder and louder, seemed 


, 7 
+ 


10 proceed, 
. . , ’ 
[ kept my eve fixed on this rolling cloud, 


pregnant with so many 
rd the n, as the sunshine p' netrate dl its folds, and 
glanced upon polished metal, perhaps, or glittering arms, a gleam of 


( 


thunders ; and now at 


brightness burst forth, which, to my excited fancy, seemed almost to 
emulate the lightnings. This moving mass of dust continued to ap- 
proach ata very rapid rate, till at length, being now quite near, it 
burst asunder, and rolling ] 


tothe right and left, betrayed the pageant 


concealed beneath 1t 


i wh \ oam, 
cam \ ed tempe 1] ( Its 
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‘The calm and cold composure of his face, his eye fixed unceasingly on 
some far distant goal, and his firm air of abstract unconcern, showed 
a soul unmoved, and profoundly indifferent to all the tumult, uproar, 
and confusion, of which he seemed to be the moving cause. 

The chariot of Time was surrounded by a whole host of fantastic 
beings, not half of whom I can at present recollect. A consider- 
able distance before the horses’ heads, might be seen Rumor, pressing 
forward with both wings and feet, half in the air, and half upon the 
ground. Each of his hundred tongues was busy in proclaiming the 
approach of ‘Time,—but each I found told a different story. [Nnova- 
TION, a jolly youth, in party-colored garments, easily kept pace with 
the foremost horses, swinging his cap, and shouting tor joy ; while a 
gray-headed old fellow, with wig, cocked hat, and gold-headed cane, 
called Immuvranitiry, ran panting and limping close behind him, and 
every now and then, caught at the horses’ reins, in an impotent attempt 
to stop their career. Just on the very edge of one of the chariot 
scythes, and every moment in danger of being cut through, ran Pro- 
CRASTINATION, still looking backwards, with a face, in which uncon- 
cern and agony, listlessness and apprehension, were singularly mixed 

Behind the chariot, came a strange, mingled, motley crowd, all hurl) 
burly and confusion, but all pressing forward at the hottest speed, in 
earnest struggle to keep up with the career of Time. ‘There were 
vehicles of all sorts, sizes, and descriptions. ‘The splendid coach and 
six, gilded and burnished, and blazoned with armorial bearings, the 
dashing barouche, the handsome coach and four, the chariot and pair, 
the comfortable chaise, the showy gig with its lively tandem, the unso- 
cial sulkey, the well stuffed carryall ;—to say nothing of lumbering 
stage-coaches, wagons heavily loaded with merchandize of all sorts, 
trucks, horse-carts, ox-teams, and, every now and then, a whole train 
of field-pieces, heavy artillery, baggage, and ammunition, wagons. 

But these wheel-carriages made, comparatively, a small part of the 
crowd. Every sort of beast of burden seemed to have been put in 
requisition. Horses of all shapes, colors and paces, asses and mules in 
abundance, the stately elephant, the patient camel, even oxcn, sheep, 
and dogs, were called into service. Some, not content with these ordi- 
nary means of conveyance, might be seen mounted in the strangest 
style; one on an ostrich, another on an unwieldy hog ; one on a ram- 
pant lion, and another, on a furious bull. Men even were made to 
serve as beasts of burden; and many a stupid fellow was borne along 
on the shoulders of others, who, to judge by the rules of physiognomy, 
were much better than himself. 

But, after all, far the greater part of the crowd were compelled to 
travel on foot. Men, women, and children, more numerous than the 
army of Xerxes, rushed forward, jostling amid the mingled carriages, 
and among the mounted men. All were jammed together into one 
solid, inextricable mass of confusion,—under the influence, apparently, 
of no common principle, except that of progression onward. Every 
carriage, I observed, was crammed with baggage, and every rider had 
his well-stuffed saddle-bags; even a large number of the foot passen- 
gers had their bundles, greater or smaller, strapped upon their backs 
Some, however, carried all they had, tied up in a pocket handerchief; a 
vast multitude had no tieumbranees at all; and a verv creat number 
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perhaps the majority of the whole, had hardly clothes enough to hide 
their nakedness. 

‘The common rule seemed to be, that every one should look out for 
himself. But such was the roughness of the road, the strange con- 
fusion of the motley crowd, and the rapid pace at which they were 
moving, that terrible accidents happened continually. L:very now and 
then, crash would go some vehicle or other ; every moment some horse, 
ass, or other loaded beast would give out, fall on the road and die; 
while hundreds of the poor people on foot, would drop continually to the 
earth, worn out with fatigue, or run down by their mounted neighbors. 
But, fall who might,—though the richest loaded wagon, or most splen- 
did equipage came rolling to the ground,—the catastrophe attracted but 
a moment's attention. ‘Those, who were nearest, stared a second, at 
the overthrow, and hastily snatched up whatever of the scattered val- 
uables they could easiest lay their hands on. But the whole mass of 
the survivers still swept forward in their career, and those who fell 
were passed and forgotten in the same moment. 

Some strange scenes were acted before my eyes during the few 
moments that the pageant was in sight. Those of the crowd who saw 
their horses likely to give out, or their vehicles to break down, would 
begin to throw away, us a temporary relief, whatever of their baggage 
came first to hand ; trunks, band-boxes, cloaks, and presently bags of 
money, caskets of jewels, or packages of rich merchandize. ‘These 
valuables often fell into the hands of some, poor, shivering, half-naked, 
foot-passenger, who would be encouraged by this good fortune, to press 
vigorously forward, till, presently,—taking the owner of some carriage, 
or serviceable beast, at unawares, he would pitch him from his seat, 
and, jumping into his place, drive on, as though nothing had happened. 
Some splendid equipages you might see, with horses quite blown, 
whose owners would begin with throwing away all their superfluous 
baggage ; then they would dispense with their footmen and postillions ; 
presently they would tumble any friend out of the coach, who happened 
to be riding with them; next they would throw overboard their wives ; 
then their children; and, at length, some pet grey-hound or mastiff ; 
finally, they would begin to strip off their own clothes. Sut all would 
not save them; and soon their horses would stumble, or their carriage 
upset, and all, in a moment, be trampled under foot by the crowd. 
Sometimes, however, this process would be reversed ; and the servants, 
wives or children, would begin with tumbling into the road the father, 
husband, or master. 

In the midst of this hurly-burly, there was one equipage, that par- 
ticularly attracted my attention. It was drawn by twenty-four milk- 
white horses, each horse guided by his own postillion. ‘The carriage 
had emblazoned, upon its pannels, the American Eagle, and seemed to 
be occupied by anumerous company. ‘The principal figure was a tall, 
slender, venerable old man, in a military uniform. He was wan and 
care-worn, and seemed so weak as to be scarcely able to support him- 
self. ‘The reins were held by two sneaking coachmen, whom the old 
officer called after, every now and then, by their names of Bi//y and 

Lmos; but they seemed to take all their directions from a sly little 
fellow in pumps and silk stockings, of whom I could scarcely decide 
whether he was footman or favorite; but who sat crouching at the 
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feet of the old gentleman, and looking up from time to time, int 

his face, with a smile of mingled servility and confidence. Who- 
ever had the direction of it, this splendid equipage seemed in very bad 
hands. Some of the postillions were for driving one way, and some 
another. One dapper little fellow, in a cocked hat, towards the head of 
the team, gave an infinite deal of trouble by his blustering obstinacy 

and I expected every moment that the harness would go to pieces 
The carriage, too, seemed for some time in the utmost danger of up- 
setting. It run a good way altogether on two wheels ; and I sincerely 
believe it would have gone over, but just at the moment of the utmost 





danger, some of the other passengers very unexpectedly tumbled out, 
head foremost, the little fellow, who had usurped the direction of it. 
As he tell, the carriage righted, and one of the hind wheels passed 
directly over his body. Ile writhed in agony,—striving to conceal his 
face with a white pocket handkerehief,—and muttering something about 
the el wy of pert hing in the service of such a hero. Uthoucht it was 
all over with him,—when he suddenly sprang upon his feet ; regained 
the carriage with a harlequin leap; seated himself, not at the old offi- 
cer’s feet, but on his shoulders : snatched the reins into his own hands, 


and drove off amid the congratulation and huzzas of all the foot-boys 


and out-riders of the equi wre, 
ry. : 7 ; . . 

lhe whole pageant had moved on so swiftly, that, by this time, it had 
aud uproar, began to grow less 


quite passed ; and the noise, tumult 
tremendous. As I looked backward, the road, as far as the eye could 


reach, was thickly strown, and even heaped, with ruins; carriages of 


all sorts; horses, and other beasts of burden; men, women, and chil- 


b] 
dren; goods, chattels, and valuables, of every description, were piled 
; | 
. . a4 ° . {* }? all } ‘ ] 
together in utter contusion. But all was still and motionless; and I 


hastened to descend from my station, that | might have a nearer view 


of these strange relics. 

As I picked my way with difficulty among these silent masses of dis- 
traction, the sights [saw were singular enough. Many a driver of 
some richly-freighted team or wagon, had been crushed to pieces 


beneath the weight of his own valuables, and had often involved, in the 
same ruin, a multitude of the people about him. ‘Thousands of the 
poorer sort had been crushed to death beneath the chariot wheels of 
their more potent neighbors. ‘These unlucky wretches, seemed, in 
some instances, while in the very avony of death, to have caught at 
the heads of the horses, by which they were trampled, and, dragging 
them to earth, to have involved their proud oppressors in simul- 
taneous destruction. Some mothers I saw who had evidently perished 
in the attempt to save their infants from the horses’ hoofs; and some 
children, who appeared to have dragged their struggling parents into 
the ruin by which they themselves were overwhelmed. Many, it was 


plain, had perished by their own folly; and many more by inevitabl 


accidents, against which no caution could have guarded. 


I had passed onward but a few stey 


»s, when I observed, at a little 
distance, an object that attracted all my attention. by the way side, 


in a spot less incumbered by ruins than any other part of the road 


that | had seen, I observed a venerable man, reclining more like one 


asleep, than one dead, agaist a pile of volumes, of various bindings 
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and sizes. ‘The expression of lus face was mild and benignant, and 
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quite free from those haggard lines of care, with which the features of 
all those around him were more or less distracted. | approached him 
with reverence ; and as | leaned forward to catch a more distinct view 
of his face, I discovered that many of the volumes composing the pile 
on which he reclined, were lettered— The Waverly Novels. 

I stood a long time, in reverential silence, and wrapped in medita- 
tion. At Jength, I turned to pursue my investigations,—but I had 
passed onward only a sliort distance, when I perceived that the light 
of day had faded into a twilight, which was itself rapidly dimin- 
ishing. ‘The noise of ‘Time’s cavalcade was fast dying away in the 
distance, and had sunk already into a low moaning, like the sound ot 
waves on some far distant beach. All the objects around me had 
begun to assume a hazy and indistinct appearance. ‘The piles of 
treasure, and heaps of dead bodies, seemed silently to sink and crumbl 
into dust. A feeling of strange awe came over me. ‘The whole mass 
of ruins, with which the road had been loaded, sunk imperceptibly, and 
disappeared. I looked toward the old man and his pile of volumes. He 
was still distinetly visible, though all about him had vanished, and left 
bare the rugged pavements of the road. But, while I was still looking 
he too began to share the common fate. His pile of volumes wasted 
noiselessly away; his figure and features grew indistinct,—dissolved 
into air,—and disappeared. [ven the tall obelisk on which I had first 
taken my station, began to fade from my sight. All was still and 
silent asthe grave. ‘The feeling of vacant loneliness was dreadful.  { 


sunk insensible to the earth. lL awoke. It was a dream. ‘ 


ON THE PHRASEOLOGY OF THE AMERICANS. 


Tue English traveler, on his arrival in this country, is immediately 
struck with the peculiarities of the national, or rather local, phrase- 
ology and pronunciation. He hears his native tongue in varieties of 
which he had no conception. In one place it is spoken with much 
the same accent and tone as that to which his ear had been accus- 


tomed in the best society of London. In another, he finds much diffi- 
culty in comprehending a patoise, or dialect, where local idioms have 
usurped the place of good old King’s English, probably, as he thinks, 
from a pure fi eling of opposition of the “ turbulent spirit of de mocracy’ 
to any thing royal. Le has been accustomed to the broad drawl of 
Sandie, and is able to distinguish canny Yorkshire from braw  Lin- 
coln; or the flippant slang of the Cockney from the elegance and 
smoothness of him who dwells in the West. Judge, then, if he be pre- 
pared for the Babel of sounds which will assail his ear in his progress 
through the United States. And if he publish a book when he goe: 
home, let us confess with what justice he has alluded to these distin- 
guishing traits of national character, and set ourselves seriously about 
removing corruption of speech by practice and example. 

Were our attention never called to this subject, but by foreigners, 
national pride and natural obstinacy would combine to prevent its lead- 


ig to a sober and serious consideration of our manifold faults Sut 
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we all see and feel these things, every day of our lives, and whenever 
we depart a little from one particular neighborhood and sphere. ‘They 
are strikingly felt in half a day’s journey from Boston, and the more so 
as we go south and west. When we have passed the Potomac, and 
the discord of strange sounds increases upon the ear, we involuntarily 
become as ill-naturedly critical as any Johnny Bull of ‘them what 
travels.” 

People from different sections of the Union rarely meet without 
entering on this subject ; and yet, who sees or feels the result of these 
mutual exhibitions of orthoepical errors? When discussions on these 
inatters are conducted with a proper regard to the causes which pro- 
duce them, a general improvement should take place. And this leads 
us to state what are believed to be the principal causes of the variety 
of idiom and intonation, concerning which we have expressed ourselves, 
with the sincere hope of calling the attention of abler and wiser heads 
to the subject, and of producing some result favorable to the ‘ estab- 
lishment of an uniform system of pronunciation in the United States.” 

Without taking into the account the liability to change and corrup- 
tion, common to all languages, these causes are considered to be, 

1. The peculiar circumstances attending the settlement of the 
country. 

2. The want of a cemmon and acknowledged standard. 

Our pilgrim ancesters have bequeathed to us, among other peculiari- 
ties, those of speech. ‘They were men of great simplicity of habits and 
manners, and the precepts of their religion taught them to abjure all 
foria and ceremony. ‘Their conversation was literally ‘ yea, yea, nay 
nay ;” and any thing farther than that, which did not concern religion, 
or their immediate wants or dangers, was discountenanced. ‘Then the 
affected, drawling, nasal intonation of their preachers, mistaken by the 
venerable men for devotional simplicity, and still in use among some 
denominations of Christians, supplanted the melodious, full, and more 
pleasing enunciation of the abhorred Church of England. 

lor a long period we may conceive the language to have been in 
comparative disuse ; and, when society became enlarged, diversified, 


and enlightened, and new sects arose, conversation, the language of 


refined society, was revived, but under somewhat of a new form—its 
complexion strongly tinged with a coloring of religious feeling, and 
marked by the peculiar character it had acquired in this interval. 
This character has come down to us at the present day, without much 


change. <A certain indescribable something, (call it quaintness of 


manner, if you will,) still marks the descendant of the pilgrims, the 
moment he opens his mouth. Had he not rather be singled from the 
crowd for his morality, piety, intelligence,—for his persevering, hardy 


and shrewd character,-—than for a nasal twang, or for corruption of 


language’? It is matter of regret to the New-Englander, that he 
should be known by such peculiarities, notwithstanding the mighty 
influence of our institutions of learning, and the exertion of distin- 
guished men to free the vernacular tongue from its impurities. One 
would expect to hear the best English spoken by the governments and 
eleves of those institutions. Yet this is far from fact. In this city, 
and within the particular sphere of the University of Cambridge, the 
language 1s spoken with more grammatica! correctness, and with fewer 
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local idioms, than, perhaps, in any other section of the country. But 
rarely does one meet with a perfect freedom from a most unmusical 
harshness of utterance, or from certain obsolete pronunciations. Shall 
we be excused for exemplifying a few of the latter?  NSitooation, 
furnitoor, furce, bird (beard,) nuther, tetch, spile (spoil,) airn (earn,) 
eat (ate,) meetin’us, hull (whole,) &c. 

In the middle States, we find less purity of language, an utterance 
altogether more pleasing to the ear, and a generally correct pronunci- 
ation. A Pennsylvanian may be distinguished from a New-Yorker or 
a Marylander—but the difference is gradually diminishing and giving 
way before the frequency of intercourse. 

In the slave-holding States of the south and west, most of the faults 
of language are ascribable to early impressions and habits. Most 
white children have negresses for nurses, and negro children for play- 
mates. The first accents are caught from them, and the first efforts of 
speech are negroisms, the most corrupt of patoise. 

In general, our countrymen talk too fast, clipping and cutting down 
words, and leaving out or jumbling together important syllables. They 
give no force to the letter ‘“r,’ which, in all other languages, adds 
greatly to effect. A little attention to these and some few other faults, 
would be of vast service, inasmuch as it might prevent the further 
corruption of a language, spoken by forty millions of people, and des- 
tined to be the tongue of double and treble that number. <A. B.C 


THANKSGIVING. 
A DREAM IN THE DAY TIME. 


Like unto Sancho Panza, who invoked a blessing upon the ingen- 
ious mortal that invented sleep, because it ‘‘ covered a man up like a 
cloak” —so is the devout benediction of a true bon vivant upon the 
inventor of Thanksgivings. Sancho’s benefactor gives us all a cloak, 
and his antetype of modern times affords us lining, since a day is 
hereby set apart on which all good citizens may stuff themselves by the 
authority of the State. Such was my reflection, as the Reverend Mr. 
began an edifying discourse on that well-known anniversary, 
fixed and consecrated in due form vy the momentous document ending 
with “ God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 

One goes to church on a Thanksgiving day with a light heart and 
a grateful soul, for he has two good things provided for him—a sermon 
and a dinner,—and both of special excellence for this occasion ; for if 
the former be not twice as well composed as common, it is pretty sure 
to be twice as long, which amounts to the same thing. ‘The homily, 
with which L was regaled, happened to be of the latter character, and 
though I found the worthy divine’s exhortations exceedingly good and 
pat to the purpose, I felt my eyelids weighed down by his “ seven- 
teenthly” and “ eighteenthly ;” in short, before he had despatched two 
dozen of his heads, and made a near approach to the “ improvement,” 
I was fast asleep. 

And I dreamed a dream, and behold! a table set for a Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner, and there were gathered together from the four corners of 
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the earth, all the materials of flesh, fish, and fruits of the field, out of 
which the luxury of man deviseth to construct a hecatomb for castro- 
nomic sacrifice. ‘There were roasted turkeys, smoking from the spit, 
and sputtering, in their own gravy, these delectable words, ‘* Come bite 
me now,—come bite me now!’ ‘There were plum-puddings, formida- 
ble as bomb-shells, rolling in capacious rotundity, rambling with their 
effervescent contents, like pent up volcanoes, ready to burst and dis- 
charge mouthfuls point blank in your face. ‘There were canvas-back 
ducks, waddling about in majestic gravity, and entreating to be cut up. 
‘There were apple-pies, trundling round the table, upon their edges, 
and begging some kind soul to put in his finger. ‘There were calves’ 
heads, gaping to be looked into; neat’s tongues that were all talk, and 
refused to be silent till they were slit; sheep’s trotters eke attempting 
to kick up a row, &c. &c. &e. 

While I stood gazing upon this attractive display of good things, 
and had just made up my mind to seize a knife and fork, and treat 
myself to one or two tit-bits, that seemed to be here going a-begging, 
behold the several members of this goodly assembly, arranged them- 
selves in regular files, and a voice, in an authoritative tone, proceeded 


ver end of th 


from the uy 
order.”’ Th 
able looking turkey, who rolled sideways out of the dish in which he 


had Jain trussed and smoking from the spit, burst the packthread fet- 


table—*‘ Gentlemen, please to come to 


s voice I presently perceived to have come from a vener- 
| | 


ters that bound his clawless stumps, and mounted, with great dignity, 


upon an cnormous apple-dumpling, where he seated himself in state, 
like the Chancellor of Eneland on the woolsack. ‘The meeting thus 


being organized, the Moderator delivered the following address :— 


‘Gentlemen of the Thanksgiving Dinner—We are assembled again 
on this anniversary, to take into consideration the manifold and intol- 
erable grievances which we have all been subjected to, by this tyran- 
nical and gluttonous practice of the Yankee nation. [ Loud applause 


from the whole assembly.| Gentlemen, this terrible day continues to 





sweep off yearly its thousands and tens of thousands of our unfortu- 


nate brother fowls and quadrupeds, and if it continues to be celebrated 


much long r, if is to be feAred that the breed of turkeys may become 
extinct It is time that a united eftort be made to preserve the cob- 


bling race from destruction. [Cheers frem all the turkeys present.| Not 


only on us, but on the devoted heads of the goose tribe also do the 





dee ds of this ( vil d 1\ fall bloodily. [th ar / hear / from a@ ereen LOs- 
ling.| Oh geese! will you suffer yourselves to be plucked forever ? 
{A general hiss and cries of No! no!) 1 eall upon you also, ye ducks, d 
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your lovely infant countenances cast a gleam of rueful despair at the 
inexorable jaws of the tin-kitchen, in which the horrible Thanksgiving 
Day dooms you to be ‘ cabined, cribbed, confined,’ and,nake more turns 
roundabout than a modern politician! [Zear! hear! from the pigs, 
accompanied by a general grunt of sympathy.| Friends, countrymen, 
and fellow-sufferers, favor us with your counsel. Ye valiant turkeys, 
lift up your heads. Learned geese, display your wisdom. Young 
ducks, quack defiance to the Governor’s proclamation. And oh! 
sweet pigs! ye musical sons of thunder! set up your pipes and squeal a 
deafening chorus into the ears of the Massachusetts Executive Coun- 
cil, ‘ Down with that gormandizing hobgoblin, the genius of Thanks- 
giving Day.” [Thunders of applause. | 

The Moderator having concluded, an old gander arose and addressed 
the chair. ‘‘ Mr. Moderator,” said he, ‘‘ give me leave to express my 
entire and cordial approbation of the sentiments you have uttered. 
This horrible day, is, indeed, a day of mourning for the whole feath- 
ered creation. Seventy years have I witnessed its monstrous ravages, 
hoping fondly to escape the general proscription. Alas, how vain my 
calculations! A week ago I was seized by acaitiff Roxbury farmer— 
may a drumstick choke him !—and slaughtered for the Boston market. 
Behold me plucked of my plumage, and not so much as a tail feather 
left to wag in doleful dumps! Alas, what ills is goose-flesh heir to! 
Mr. Moderator, | move that Thanksgiving be, and it is hereby abol- 
ished.” [ Great checring among the gcese. | 

Here a black duck arose and began to suggest doubts as to the 
efficacy of the measure proposed by his web-looted brother. ‘It is 
useless, Mr. Moderator,” said he, “‘ to waste time upon so nugatory a 
scheme as this. We have not a moment io spare, it being now within 
two hours of dinner time, for the sermon is at least half through, and 
I see, through the window panes of yonder church, a most multivorous 
and duck-devouring appetite, written in the faces of every mother’s 
son in the congregation. Sir, we have not two hours to live. Let us 
adopt some decisive measure. Abolish Thanksgiving! a fiddlestick ! 
What individual among the two-legged monsters, will care for that? 
Such a project is worthy of the goose that hatched it.” [Loud cries 
of *‘ Order! order!’ from every part of the table.| 

A gray squirrel then rose, scratching from his face the crumbs of 
pastry which had smothered him in a meat-pie, and wiping his eyes 
with the end of his tail, spoke to the following purport. ‘‘ Mr. Moder- 
ator, as my friend the Black Duck says, this is a time for action. We 
ought not to spend time in nibbling about the nut-shell, but strike at 
once into the meat and kernel of the matter. How do I regret that 
any gentleman of this assembly should indulge in personalities. This 
is no place for private piques and party animosities. Let dueks and 
geese go amicably claw in claw, and paddle onward to the accomplish- 
ment of the great purpose. Allow me still to remark that the proposi- 
tion of my respected friend the gander, is in my opinion hardly suitable 
to the present emergency. I hope that gentleman will display his cus- 
tomary wisdom, and withdraw his motion.” [ere loud murmurs 
arose from all the goose tribe, and cries of ‘ Question! question 

A sucking pig then took the floor. ‘It is the opinion,” said he, 


“of many of my learned friends, that we should use our endeavors to 
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convert the Governor and Council into Jews; for then,’ added he 
with great feeling—‘‘ comes the day of deliverance for the swinish 
multitude. Under the Jewish dispensation, if the abomination of 
Thanksgiving were continued, which I very much doubt, it would at 
least be attended with a prohibition of pork, in all shapes, on that day. 
I propose, therefore, to bring forward a motion for the conversion of 
the aforementioned dignitaries, in the first place, and the Board of 
Boston Aldermen afterward.” 

An oyster, who had hitherto remained snug and silent, now begged 
the indulgence of the assembly. He hoped to see something done for 
shell-fish. The epicures of Thanksgiving Day had grown so absorbingly 
greedy that oyster-sauce had become a standing dish. ‘The liberty of 
the seas were no longer inviolate. It was with the deepest melancholy 
that he informed the assembly he had it from the best authority that 
the city authorities had recently rescinded an ordinance prohibiting 
the sale of oysters during certain months of the year. ‘‘ No day of the 
three hundred and sixty-five,’ continued he, with great emotion, ‘‘ is a 
day of rest for us.” He was proceeding at some length, in the same 
strain, when he was called to order by a sheep’s head, and reminded 
that he was digressing. <A violent altercation ensued between the two 
members, and several hard words passed from one to another. ‘lhe 
oyster told the sheep’s head to give him none of his jaw; which the 
sheep’s head retorted by desiring the oyster to shut up his clam-shell. 

Order being at length restored, the Moderator called upon the 
Standing Committee to report their proceedings since the last anniver- 
sary meeting. A gray goose, whom I found to be Chairman of the 
Committee, then rose and read a report, stating that since they had 
the honor of sitting upon this important business, various circumstan- 
ces had arisen to aftord the most pleasing encouragements to the prose- 
cution of the great enterprize in hand. ‘Of late years,’’—the report 
went on to say—*‘ the disorder, known by the name of dyspepsy, had 
increased to so remarkable a degree, as to cause great alarm among 
all people, both in town and country, and the aforesaid complaint was 
well known to be mainly caused by an over-attachment to the dinner 
table. ‘They had therefore the pleasure of informing the meeting that 
there were not only Temperance Societies without number in the land, 
but that meats as well as drinks, had now fallen under the ban of the 
big-wigs, and that there had actually been proposed in the all-consum- 
ing, all-devouring city of Boston, an association entitled ‘‘ the Society 
for the Suppression of Eating.” [Most overpowering thunders of 
applause from every part of the table. | 

The report having been read and accepted, and the thanks of the 
meeting being presented to the Committee for their meritorious servi- 
ces, the following resolutions were proposed and carried, nem con. 

Resolved, That Thanksgiving Day is a grievance not to be borne. 

Resolved, 'That the Society for the Suppression of Eating, has our 
most sincere and hearty good wishes for its success. 

Resolved, That each and every member of this assembly, whether 
turkey, fowl, duck, teal, widgeon, coot, calf’s head, oyster, sucking 
pig, lobster, plum-pudding, apple-dumpling, cranberry-tart, minced- 
pie, custard, or cream-cake, pledge himself, herself, and themselves, 
jointly and severally, to proceed forthwith, on the night of each Thanks- 
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giving Day, and sit, with overpowering weight, like unto a mill-stone, 
upon the conscience and stomach of the Governor of Massachusetts, 
the members of the Executive Council, the Mayor of Boston, the 
Board of Aldermen, and every individual whose rotundity of the out- 
ward man showeth token of dinner-eating propensity—giving unto all 
and singular aforenamed, a perennial fit of the night-mare, until 
Thanksgiving Day be abolished. Resolved, moreover, that every min- 
ister, who shall read the Governor’s proclamation for Thanksgiving, be 
considered as coming within the above-mentioned penalty. 

These resolutions being engrossed and put to the vote, the Moder- 
ator declared the meeting adjourned ; when, methought the whole table 
burst into confusion—turkeys, geese, puddings, pies, all began to dance 
about like mad, and a calf’s head jumped up from a pewter dish, and 
gave me a sharp bite by the ear. 

I awoke, and found the sermon done, and the people going out of 
church. A waggish boy, passing by, had twitched me by the ear, and 
roused me from my dream; but for this, I should have suffered the 
greatest catastrophe which can befall a knight of the trencher—that of 
losing his dinner on Thanksgiving Day. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS OF AN IDLER. 
ne.. ¥, 
THOUGHTS ON CONVERSATION. 


I am sometimes asked, what musical instrument I prefer. My an- 
swer is, the human voice. By this, I do not mean the human voice as 
shown in singing (though no earthly tones are to be compared with 
those of a fine singer,) but in conversation. ‘The tongue discourses a 
music, sweeter to my ears, than the vibrations of a harp-string, or the 
mellow warblings of a flute. It is an instrument of unbounded variety 
and incalculable power. It can dimple with smiles the cheek that ts 
stained with the traces of tears, which its witchery has called up from 
the deepest fountains of the heart. It can express the passions that 
sweep like prostrating whirlwinds overthe mind and the quiet feelings, 
the household affections, whose influence upon the character is as 
noiseless and as blessed, as that of the sunshine and the dew upon the 
outward world. Its compass is infinite—extending from the low, trem- 
ulous accents which lovers breathe in the glow of twilight, to those 
tones of grandeur and power, which make a strong man tremble, and 
the hearts of uncounted multitudes melt and run together into one 
glowing and plastic mass. It can speak the language of hope or de- 
spair—it can encourage and reward—it can give energy to our best 
resolves, and add strength to our worst impulses. 

With what a bounteous liberality, too, this gift has been bestowed 
upon mankind. It is true, that God in his inscrutable wisdom, has 
sealed the ears, and fettered the tongues of a certain portion of his 
children, but how small is the number of these, compared with those 
who derive any particular pleasure from listening to instrumental 
music. J say instrumental music, for a man may be fond of sing:ag, 
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and yet not fond of music. I have sometimes thought what an incon- 
ceivably desolate situation would be that of a man, with his powers of 
hearing and speaking entire, thrown among a nation of mutes; how 
much more enviable the island of Juan Fernandez, with its sounding 
waves and its whispering trees. Who is there, reserved as he may be, 
who does not refer a large portion of the happiness of his life to the 
exercise of his powers of talking and listening? Can any combination 
of box-wood and cat-gut, produce such a heart-thrill as the voice of a 
wife or a mother, associated, as it is, with a thousand recollections of 
affection, of devotedness, and of joys and sorrows shared together ? 
Can any thing send such tumultuous tides of rapture through the 
frame, as the sound of our own tongue in a foreign land? 

This noble instrument, the human voice, so liberally bestowed upon 
us, should be cultivated, so that all its powers may be brought out. 
Are we not guilty of a practical inconsistency, in taking so much pains, 
and incurring so much expense, in teaching our children an artificial 
music, while we neglect this natural music, which is capable of giv- 
ing us a far higher, and more enduring pleasure. ‘There is nothing 
that exerts a more bewitching fascination over us, than first-rate con- 
versation. Personal beauty is not to be compared to it. ‘The young 
and the beautiful will cluster round an eloquent talker, while Apollo 
himself, if he be silent, will be lett to admire his own face im the glass. 
There is an unbought grace, a natural charm in conversation, which 
wins our confidence, and opens a way to our hearts. ‘To be in the 
presence of acultivated and accomplished man, who tasks his faculties 
to entertain us, seems like the enjoyment of the gifts of fairies. We 
have but to listen, and the treasures of learning, reflection, and expe- 
rience, are poured into our souls. In one moment, the beautiful web 
which has taken a life to weave, is unrolled under our eyes. A suc- 
cession of lovely pictures is made, as if by magic, to pass before our 
minds, our faculties are roused into the most exhilarating activity, un- 
expected combinations of wit startle us with electric surprise, our souls 
expand beneath the rich rays of liumor, our taste is charmed by har- 
monious periods, well-chosen language, and musical intonation—and 
all this is effected by so little a thing as the human tongue. But little 
as it Is, it is a mighty instrument for good or for evil, and in saying 
this, I leave ont of the question the power of an eloquent public ora- 
tor, and speak of its effects, merely in collequial intercourse. 

There is a notion prevalent with regard to conversation, which de- 
grades it from its proper rank, and makes us indifferent to its cultiva- 
tion. [tis supposed to be merely a source of amusement and relaxa- 
tion, something like playing cards, or witnessing a comedy, and calling 
into exercise rather the acquired dexterity of the mind, than its native 
power. We desire to laugh and to make others laugh, to hear and to 
say things which have an epigrammatic point and pungency, which 
are flavored with the salt of wit, which shall startle us with their ab- 
ruptness, and give us a pleasant shock of surprise. Whatever is 
serious, grave, and high, demanding the grasp of our whole minds, 
and awakening echoes trom the depths of the soul, is avoided by us as 
declamatory, pedantic, and tasking anew the faculties which have 
been toiling all day long in the world’s mill. Wisdom, if it come at 
all, must come in the mask and with the skip of Folly 
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But, by taking this view of conversation, we do injustice not only to 
it, but to our own nature. We should dedicate to it the whole strength 
and fullness of our minds. It should be deeply freighted with the best 
treasures of the understanding and the heart. It should be the means 
of communicating to each other all that we have learned, observed, 
and reflected upon. It ought to be an arena, in which we may meas- 
ure the strength of one another’s minds, and run a friendly tilt with 
the blunt end of the spear. We need not fear that the vivifying exer- 
cise of our noblest powers in intellectual conversation will be a source 
of fatigue; rest is not apathy, any more than sleep is death. Many a 
man of sense and learning its banished from society, because he can- 
not catch the light, airy tone of conversation current there, and whose 
merit it is to be merely graceful and refined ; and any efforts on his 
part to do so would be as awkward as those of the Dutchman, who 
jumped out of the window, to shew the liveliness of his disposition, 
His mind accustomed to grasp important subjects, to view the unalter- 
ing reality of things, and ‘‘ to move altogether, if it move at all,” can- 
not learn to parry and thrust, in the nimble play of wit—to slide grace- 
fully over matters, without resting upon them, to extract the delicate 
aroma and the volatile essence, to give to every subject a piquant relish 
and a pungent flavor, and to see things through a medium which alters 
their color and their relative proportions. He cannot come down from 
large thinking to small talking. He is ina maze of bewilderment ; 
he hearsa language which he does not understand, and allusions which 
he cannot follow; the things which he values most, seem to be un- 
heard of, and the interest of those around him is engrossed by what 
seems equally new to him. He goes into the world with his pockets 
full of gold and silver, and sees men and women busily exchanging 
little counters, marked with strange hieroglyphics, and when he 
proffers them his own treasures, they tell him, they are so heavy that 
they cannot think of taking them. 


These have not been the opinions, nor has such been the practice of 


the most eminent and gifted men. It was in conversation that Socra- 
tes uttered those discourses upon the nature of Beauty and ‘Truth, 
which Plato and Xenophon have recorded. Dr. Johnson owes the 
better part of his fame to the indefatigable chronicler of his talk. 
His life, by Boswell, will be read, long after his Rambler is forgotten. 
Mr. Burke put forth all the treasures of his magnificent mind in con- 
versation. It was said of him, that you could not stop with him under 
a shed, to escape the rain, for five minutes, without going away with 
the impression that he was the greatest man in England. Mr. Jeffer- 
son says of Franklin, that no one could be in his presence, for how- 
ever short atime, without learning something valuable; a remark emi- 
nently true, from all accounts, of Mr. Jefferson himself. And, to come 
a little nearer to our own times, Sir James Mackintosh and Madame 
de Stael were instances of persons of the highest order of minds, who 
regarded conversation as a noble, intellectual exercise, affording ample 
scope to the most creative genius, and the proper vehicle for the most 
profound and original thoughts. 

What are the qualifications necessary to forma first-rate talker? In 
the first place, he must have a full mind, for he can no more talk well 
without it, than a river can flow to the ocean without a fountain to 
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arise from. Let me not be understood to say, that he must be a learned 
man. Many a pale-eyed pedant, that has dreamed his life out over his 
desk, has his mind so smothered with useless learning, that he can no 
more use it for any practical purposes, than David could walk, when 
sheathed in Saul’s armor. Who would have exchanged one hour of 
Shakspeare, for weeks of Bentley or Parr? and yet Shakspeare had 
‘little Latin and less Greek.’”’ ‘The Dutchess of Gordon expressed 
her admiration of Burns’s conversation, by saying “ that it completely 
took her off her feet;” and yet Burns, though well acquainted with 
books, was nota learned man. It matters not from what sources 
intellectual wealth be derived ; it comes equally well from reflecting 
and observing, as from reading. Some have a luxuriant creativeness 
of mind, so that thought and images arise in it as naturally as flowers 
spring from the ground. ‘These, of course, are the most brilliant and 
gifted talkers—these are they ‘‘ who set tables in a roar’—who charm 
and fascinate the listening ear, who condense into minutes the pleas- 
ures of hours, and yet make hours pass away with the rapidity of min- 
utes. Others, too, can afford an entertainment as gratifying, though 
not as stimulating, from the acquired treasures gained by extensive 
and well-digested reading, or by long and sharp observation of men 
and manners. But there must be a moving power from within, or, 
however much the operating instrument be cultivated, it will not work 
to any purpose. 

There is many a young man who diligently endeavors to make him- 
self agreeable in socicty. And what course does he pursue? He 
takes care to be always neatly and fashionably dressed. He embraces 
every opportunity of being attentive and polite. He goes to all the 
balls and parties, and is regular in his morning calls. He joins young 
ladies in their walks, and accompanies them home, or is ready to 
wait upon them wherever they choose to go. All this, my young 
friend, is very well; but much more is necessary before you can be an 


agreeable man. You go into society without having gained a stock of 


ideas during the day. You have not been reading or thinking, but 
you have been occupied in what you now are doing—in entertaining 
somebody. ‘lhe pretty girl, to whom you are saying the same things 
you said to another pretty girl six hours ago, can hardly keep from 
yawning as she listens to your chaffy small-talk, and is turning her 
head towards an awkward scholar, who stands near her, whose mind 
has been seriously employed, and is full of matter, and now excited by 
the brilliancy of the scene around him, is roused to uncommon anima- 
tion, and overflows in a stream of fresh, eloquent, and animated con- 
versation. Now imitate his example. Cultivate your brains, and let 
your curls alone. If you have not natural talents, get learning. 
Lock yourself up all the forenoon, and let the ladies find their way 
home alone. Depend upon it, you will lose nothing by it. To talk 
sensibly and brilliantly will gain the applause of the most fashionable 
and worldly woman that ever was twirled in a waltz, to say nothing 
of the favor of those who know what life was made for. 

Another essential requisite for a good talker is a delicate tact in 
discovering the tastes and habits of thought in others, and the power 
of adapting his conversation tothem. ‘There is no man of an average 
understanding, who has not something to say on one or more subjects 
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and some have an extraordinary faculty in keeping the conversation 
within their own limited domains, and dragging it back, as it were, by 
the horns, whenever it wanders beyond them. It was once my fortune 
to travel in the stage with a gentleman engaged in the manutacture of 
buttons, and I was much amused by observing how, whatever topics 
were started, he contrived to bring the conversation round to buttons 
again. I set down no man agreeable, till I hear him pronounced so by 
an old woman, a country minister, a fine lady, and a school-girl. In 
the mind of the accomplished man, there should be many chambers of 
entertainment—some carpeted for the feet of beauty, and others sand- 
ed for the peasant’s “ clouted shoon.” Let it not be imagined that we 
shall lose in force what we gain in variety, and that by striving to talk 
well on many subjects, we give up the power of talking superlatively 
well on any one. No one fences the less well for having learned to 
dance, and the mind, like the body, to acquire its entire strength, 
should be exercised in all its parts. We cannot always talk like 
** whales; why should we not, in the intervals, learn how to talk like 
**Jittle fishes?” 

The perfection of this quality consists in that rare gift, the art of 
drawing out—the ability to make others, unconsciously to themselves, 
display in a natural manner their faculties and acquirements. Nothing 
is more delightful than to witness its exercise, when it arises from a 
benevolent motive, to see a young and timid spirit gently enforced to 
draw aside the veil of reserve which shrouds its individuality, to put 
forth its free and natural movements, and to glow with a warmth which 
is partly caught and partly spontaneous. ‘The mind of the drawer acts 
upon that of the drawee, as fire upon figures traced in sympathetic ink ,— 
bringing out, every moment, warm tints of feeling, lights and shadows 
of character, and bold, original strokes of shaping imagination, which 
had before slumbered in the gloom of diffidence and distrust. This is 
a faculty as rare as it is beautiful, and it confers upon its possessor an 
almost unbounded power in social intercourse ; for he is by far the most 
agreeable man who can make others agreeable. Many of those who 
possess it, abuse it, to the gratification of a malicious wit, or a restless 
vanity. 

To constitute a good talker, one must be a good listener, though the 
assertion may sound a little paradoxical. I have no patience with 
men, who, as Madame de Stael said of Coleridge, are great in mono- 
logue. In our country, such a habit is particularly inexcusable, since 
our caucuses and town-meetings afford every one an opportunity of list- 
ening, without interruption, to the music of his own voice. The draw- 
ing-room should be safe from any such monopoly of a good thing. 
Conversation is a matter of barter and exchange; I give you my sense 
for your wit, my judgement for your eloquence, my learning for your 
imagination. If one individual do all the talking, it ceases to be a 
conversation. It is a lecture—an harangue. It is all give and no 
take. Some lively-minded persons have a habit of taking your words 
out of your mouth, of kindly finishing your sentences, and replying to 
your arguments before you have done stating them. I have heard indi- 
viduals praised for this, as indicating a rapidity of mind, which ran 
directly over the whole course along which the other was slowly plod- 
ing, and arrived at the end before he was half through. But I should 
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feel as much disposed to knock a man down who took my words out of 
my mouth, as one who stole my money out of my pocket. Such a habit 
may be creditable to a man’s powers, but not certainly to his modesty 
or his good feeling. What is it but to say, ‘‘ My dear sir, you are mak- 
ing a very bungling piece of work with that sentence of yours; allow 
me to finish it in a proper style ;” or, ‘‘ You need not go any further with 
your argument; I see its absurdity, and will convince you of it in one 
moment.” A delicate respect for the minds of others is essentially re- 
quisite in social intercourse. ‘The most gifted person may be thrown 
into a train of the most valuable reflection by a thought, dropped as it 


were, by one who was entirely ignorant of its value, and incapable of 


making any use of it. Besides, there is hardly any one mind which 
is not in some points supe rior to any other. 

The charm of conversation, like that of letter- writing, consists in its 
being the natural expression of natural thoughts. It is ‘difficult in this, 
as in all other things, to find the proper medium between two extremes. 
Some men, aiming at correctness and precision, cultivate a grandilo- 
quence and pomp of expression, which are quite ludicrous, especially 
if the thoughts bear no proportion to the cumbrous vehicle in which 
they are transported. Others, seeing the folly of this, affect a careless, 
slip-shod style of talk, which nothing but great originality and raciness 
of thought will render tolerable. ‘he language of conversation should 
be plain, but not homely; idiomatic, but not vulgar. Other things be- 
ing alike, he who has written most, will talk best; for a writer’s ideas 
naturally form themselves into harmonious periods, and he will be most 
apt to avoid a redundancy of words. 

lf my observations be true, it follows that conversational powers are, 
in some measure, natural, and, in some, acquired. There is certainly 
some scope for education here. Every one may be taught to speak 
grammatically, to enunciate distinctly, and to look in the face of the per- 
son he addresses. These are trifles, to be sure, but for that very reason 
they are as easily observed as neglected ; and neglected they frequently 
are, as every one must have had occasion to remark. : 

I may resume the consideration of this subject another day, if my 
readers be not already tired. 


—— 





—— 
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DECEMBER, 1832. 


POLITICS AND STATISTICS, 


[INCLUBING NOTICES OF COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, LITERARY AND 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 


MAINE. 

Waterville College. The catalogue of 
this institution presents the following 
aggregate of students :—Medical 74; 
Seniors 9; Juniors 19 ; Sophomores 
21; Freshmen 33—total 151. The 
following extract from the report of 
the Faculty furnishes a general view of 
the course of discipline, and the advan- 
tages expected from the somewhat novel 
plan of support. 

“In the workshop, erected on the 
college premises, students are allowed 
to labor three hours a day. No student 
can long enjoy vigorous health, who 
spends less than this amount of time in 


exercise,—and few require more. The 
labors of the shop consist chiefly in 
the use of carpenter's tools. This 


kind of exercise has many obvious 
advantages over every other. Agricul- 
tural labor, though it has much to 
recommend it, is not a neat and cleanly 
employment. It must be suspended 
during several months of the year, and 
is liable, in the most favorable season, 
to frequent interruptions. 

*“* Gymnastic exercises were introduc- 
ed a few years since into some of our 
higher seminaries; but as they have 
generally been discontinued, it is be- 
heved, the benefits anticipated from 
them were not realized. Many of 
them require sudden and violent efforts, 


which never have the salutary effect of 


moderate and equable exercise. Young 
men at College soon grow weary of 
these juvenile sports, when the interest, 
which their novelty awakened, has 
subsided. 

“The labors of the workshop are 
manly ; such as all can engage in, 
without any sacrifice of propriety. To 
most persons, the use of carpenter's 
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tools is an agreeable recreation. It fur- 
nishes a light and pleasant eccupation 
for the mind, without which, exercise 
loses much of its beneficial influence. 
Such employment, regularly pursued 
during the intervals of study, has an 
effect on the morals of students not less 
important than its influence on their 
health. 

‘The student, while defraying by his 
labor, in whole or in part, the expenses 
of his edueation, obtains a knowledge 
of the use of tools—an acquisition which 
will be to him, through life, both agree- 
able and useful. 

“* The Philosophical Apparatus of the 
College was principally procured in 
London, by a distinguished Natural 
Philosopher, at an expense of $1500. 
A good Chemical Apparatus has also 
been obtained. The students have 
access to Libraries containing «bout 
3000 volumes. 

‘“The Academy, near the College, is 
under the direction of a Committee 
appointed by the Trustees of the Col- 
lege. It eontains at present about 
eiyhty students. The Preceptor is a 
gentleman of high literary and scien- 
tific attainments. Good board, includ- 
ing washing, lodging, fuel, and lights, 
can be obtained in private families, for 
o0 per week.”’ 


> 





VERMONT. 


Gov. Palmer made his official mes- 


sage to the Legislature, on the 19th of 


October. It was more brief than usual, 
and more limited in the variety of the 
subjects to which it refers. After mak- 
ing some general observations on the 
duty of rulers, as respects the diffusion 
of knowledge and the means of educa- 
tion, the Governor directs the attention 
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of the Legislature to the subject of the 
Militia system, and suggests the expe- 
diency, either of attempting to prevail 
upon Congress to adopt some general 
system of classification and discipline, 
or of endeavoring to introduce improve- 
ments into the organization of the 
Militia of the state. Having been 
applied to by many persons, to take 


measures to prevent the introduction of 


contagion from abroad, which he con- 
sidered as beyond the limits of his 
authority, he observes, that the Legis- 
lature must, if they think proper to 
establish quarantine regulations, pass 
the laws requisite to carry them into 
effect. He expresses his conviction, 


that a large majority of the people of 


the state are in favor of the recharter- 
ing of the Bank of the United States, 


and submits the question, whether any 
action of the Legistature on the subject 


would be likely to prove beneficial? Of 


Nullification, he speaks in a decided 
tone of condemnation. On the subject 
of imprisonment for debt, he declares, 
that he considers the statutes which 
authorize it as inconsistent with the 
spirit of the constitution. In conclusion, 
he expresses the hope that the different 
branches of the government may act 


together with harmony in the spirit of 


mutual forbearance and good will 

The Legislature adjourned on the 9th 
of November, after a 
than four weeks They 
following resolutions, the two first 


session of more 


adc pted the 


unanimously, and the last by a vote of 


Ol to 45 

Whereas, there exists in the country 
an organized and fearful opposition to 
the system of protection to domestic 
industry and enterprise, usually denom- 
inated the ** American System,” which 
has heretofore been considered the set- 
tled policy of the government, and 
whereas a proposition for the reduction 
of the Tariff duties, to an extent de- 
structive to the leading interests of this 
portion of the Union, was made by the 
head of the Treasury Department, 
sanctioned by the Executive of the 
General Government himself, at the 
last session of Congress, which propo- 
sition may be resuined under the same 
auspices ; therefore, 

Re solred, The Governor and Council 
concurring herein, that our Senators in 
Congress be instructed to oppose any 
and every modification of the Taritf 
laws, which shall have any tendency 
to weaken or destroy their etliciency as 
a system of protection to domestic 
manufactures in their various branches 

And whereas, it is believed that the 


prosecution, by the General Govern- 
ment, of works of internal improve- 
ment, of a character strictly national, 
is of the highest utility in developing 
and increasing the resources, as well as 
securing the defence of the country, 
and is, also, most intimately connected 
with the prosperity of its agricultural 
and commercial interests, therefore, 

Resolved, The Governor and Coun- 
cil concurring herein, that our Senators 
in Congress be instructed, and our 
Representatives requested, to aid in pro- 
curing appropriations for such works of 
internal improvements as shall, in their 
opinions, be of great and national im- 
portance. 

And whereas, it is believed that a 
Bank of the United States is indispen- 


sably necessary, as the fiscal agent of 


the government, as well as of the first 
utility in promoting and sustaining a 
sound currency in the country, there- 
fore, 5 

Resolred, The Governor and Council 
concurring herein, that our Senators be 
instructed, and our Representatives be 
requested, to use their endeavors to pro- 


cure a recharter of the present Bank of 


the United States, with such powers 
and provisions as they shall deem most 
proper for the attainment of the objects 
of its institution, and most conducive 
to the ceneral welfare 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Salt Manufacture About 10,000 
feet have been added to the salt manu- 
factories in Barnstable county, during 
the present year. The whole number 
of feet now amounts to about 1,425,000 
The average quantity of salt manufac- 
tured to the thousand feet is less, during 
the present season, than on the preced- 
ing. The whole amount made in the 
county during 1832 is about 356,250 
bushels. 

Amherst College It appears by the 
catalogue just published, that there are 
now in this flourishing institution, 41 
Seniors, 50 Juniors, 64 Sophomores, 72 
Freshmen—total 227. The following 
statement of the yearly expenses of a 
student is added to the catalocue :— 


Tuition, 89,00 per term, $27,00 $27,00 
Other College Charges, 85,00 per 
term, 15,00 15,00 
Board, from $1,00 to $1,50 per 
week, 41,00 to 62,00 
Fuel and light, from &8,00 to 
$10,00 per year, 8,00 — 10,00 
Washing from 12 to 20 cents per 
week, 5,00 — 8,00 
{mount per year, $96,00 to 122,00. 


Within the past year, the College 
has received, from Europe, Philosophi- 
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cal and Chemical Apparatus and Books, 
to the value of $8,000. The apparatus, 
selected with great care by Professor 
Hovey, in Paris and London, is very 
complete, and well adapted for illustrat- 
ing all the important principles of phys- 
ical science, and for accurate observa- 
tions in practical astronomy. ‘The 
books, selected chiefly in the same 
cities, consist mostly of standard works 
in the various departinents of science 
and literature, in the English, French, 
Italian, Latin, and Greek languages. 
They will make an addition to the Col- 
lege Library of more than 2,000 vol- 
umes; so that it now contains between 
4,000 and 5,000. The libraries of the 
three literary societies in College have 
also been hereby increased ; so that they 
now amountto more than 2,0U0 volumes 
each. 
RHODE-ISLAND. 

The Legislature convened at Provi- 
dence on the last Tuesday of October 
On calling the members of the House, 
sixty-eight answered to their names, 
and four only were absent. Joseph L. 
Tillinghast and William Sprague, Jr 
were put in nomination for the office 
of Speaker, and four ballotings took 
place, on each of which the votes were 
equally divided, there being thirty-three 
for each candidate It was then sug- 
gested that two of the absent members 
would attend in the afternoon, and a 
recess wasacreed to. In the afternoon, 
the balloting was resumed, with the 
same result as before, until, on the 
twelfth balloting, one of the four mem- 
bers having taken his seat, Mr. Sprague 
was elected by a majority of a single 
vote. George Turner and Jonah Titus 
were elected Clerks of the House, the 
latter by the casting vote of the Speaker. 
On Wednesday, the report of a com- 
mittee on the votes for general officers 
was received. It appeared that the 
whole number of votes given for Gov- 


ernor at the late election was 6234, of 


which Mr. Arnold had 3100, Mr. Fen- 
ner 2747, Mr. Sprague $76, and 2 were 
scattering There was therefore no 
choice. The result was the same as 
respected a Lieutenant-Governor and 
Senators. The election of a Senator, 
in the Congress of the United States, 
in the place of Mr. Robbins, whose 


term of office will expire on the 3d of 


March next, was postponed by the 
House of Representatives until January 
next. The vote on the question of post- 
ponement was as follows: for the mo- 
tion, 34; against it, 34; and it was de- 
cided in the affirmative by the casting 
vote of the Speaker. The Report of the 


General Treasurer on the finances of 
the state was presented on Thursday. 
The expenditures, from the first of 
May to the 29th of October, amounted 
to $27,680 20; and the receipts during 
the same time, to $26,030 71. The At- 
torney-General gave information to the 
House, that he had filed a bill in equity 
against the state of Massachusetts, in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
as he had been instructed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but that no subpana had 
been issued on the bill, because it was 
not yet determined whether it could be 
issued againsta State ; though the ques- 
tion was under the consideration of the 
Court, having been presented in another 
ease. Hon. Asher Robbins was ap 
pointed by the House to take charge ot 
the bill at the next term of the Supreme 
Court at Washington. 

A day was fixed for another trial to 
elect a Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. The Legislature adjourned to 
meet again in January. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Yale College. The annual college 
catalogue presents the names of 49 stu- 
dents in Theology, 31 in Law. In the 
Senior Class 93, Juniors 75, Sopho- 
mores &8, Freshmen 08. Under gradu- 
ates 354. The Medical Class does not 
assemble till November, and conse- 
quently is not enumerated in the cata- 
logue. The average number of medi- 
cal students for the last ten years has 
been 73. 

NEW-JERSEY 

The Legislature assembled on Friday, 
Oct. 26, at Trenton. In joint meeting 
of the two branches, the Hon. Samureu 
L. Sovurnarp was elected Governor, by 
a vote of 41 to 23. The opposing can- 
didate was Gov. Vroom. Several other 
state officers were chosen by a similar 
majority. JoserH C. HornnsLoweEr was 
appointed Chief Justice, in place of the 
late Chief Justice Ewing. On present- 
ing himself before the Legislature to 
take the oath of office, Gov. Southard 
made a speech from which the follow- 
ing is an extract :— 

‘The proper course for state officers, 
is to exercise fully and faithfully the 
powers given to them, and to resist en- 
croachments upon them ; but not to act 
as guardians, and render void the acts 
of others, whom their common masters 
have deputed to perform other services 
connected with their rights and inter- 
ests. They may not do it unless the 
authority has been given to them; and 
in our state constitution our warrant 
to act, no such guardianship is prescrib- 
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ed. The correction of errors is to be 
found in the power of those who can 
recall the authority, and in that tribunal 
which has been constituted to declare 
the limits of the grant and the conform- 
ity of their actions with those limits. 
To these sources of control it is wise to 
leave the correction of errors. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
been found asafe and sure guard against 
encroachments of the one upon the 
other—and to its authority it is right to 
yield, as we would to the higher pewer, 
the people, which created us and it. 
“This tribunal is not only the ex- 
pounder of the relative powers of the 


two governments, but the arbiter of 


controversies between the states—the 
substitute, in our system, of wisdom 
and law, for foree—the Amphictyonic 
Council, which, while it remains un- 
corrupt, will not fail to guard, with 
equal firmness, the weak and the 
strong. It is not in the view which | 
take of constitutional principles, wise, 
in the feeble members of the Union, to 
deprecate its authority, or weaken its 
influence ; and especially in the people 
of New-Jersey, who have appealed to 
its decision for the peaceful adjustment 
of claims which they reoard as dear to 
their interests and honor. 

* [In looking for a euide to direct me in 
the discharge of my duties, 1 shall seek 


it in the letter and spirit of the constitu- 


tions of the State and the Union, and of 


the laws passed and approved as in con- 
formity with them. To this [ shall 
presently be bound by the oaths which 
T ain about to take. My mode of con- 
struing them, is, to seek the obvious 
meaning of those who created them, 
and not to carry their provisions beyond 
the expression and manifest design. In 
doing this, my own judgement and con- 
science must cuide me, wherever their 
construction has not been authoritative- 
ly fixed by those who have tliis right in 
the last resort. To that I must yield— 
and it will be sometimes required of me, 
by what has a; 
croachments on our State Constitution. 
But my own judgement is not to b 
deemed infallible. The will of the 
cer ts not the constitution. The people 
of New-Jersey made the constitution- 


peared to me to be en- 








they have a right to say what was their 
meaning—and when they have said it, 
either by themselves or their constituted 
agents, their decision is binding, even 
upon the consciences of those who have 
to act for them If there be error in 
the decision, the remedy is not to be 
found in disobeying and disregarding 
it; but by seeking, in a proper source, 


a correction of the error. A different 
course savors of presumption, and leads 
in the end to tyranny. It is unbecom- 
ing in him who is but a fiduciary— 
whose office was not created for him 
and his benefit, but for them and their 
interests—is but an agency under the 
people, the great principal.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Anniversary of the Landing of Will- 


iam Penn. Wednesday, the 24th of 


October, being the 150th Anniversary 
of the Landing of William Penn, a dis- 
course was delivered before the Society 
instituted for the purpose of commemo- 
rating that event, by Peter Stephen 
Duponceau, LL.D. at the spacious and 
elegant saloon of the Adelphi Building, 
Philadelphia. The discourse was worthy 
of the learned and eloquent author; 
who, ina series of views of the three 
half-centuries which have elapsed since 
the foundation of the Commonwealth, 
gave a masterly delineation of her rise, 
progress, and present condition, illus- 
trated by graphic sketches of the prin- 
cipal persons who have been distin- 


guished in her history. The thanks of 


the Society were unanimously voted to 
Mr. Duponceau. 


MARYLAND. 


Improvement in Manufacture. A val- 


uable improvement in the mode of 


manufacturing flour, in order to pre- 
serve it In a sweet and sound condition 
for a long period, has been for some 
time past, in practical operation at the 
Flouring Mill of Nathan Tyson, on 
Jones's Falls. On various occasions, 
in the shipment of flour to hot climates, 
or to the distant ports in the Pacific, 
merchants have sustained material 
losses, in consequence of the article 
having proved sour and unsound on its 
arrival out, in spite of all the care that 


had been employed in the selection of 


wheat and its conversion to flour. To 


obviate this difficulty, is the design of 


this improvement, and the inventor, 
acting on the principle, that by remov- 
ing the cause, the effect will also nec- 
essarily be removed, has erected, on one 
side of his mill, a furnace with drying 
cylinders, by means of which, after the 
flour is ground and bolted in the usual 
way, it is deprived of all its moisture— 
the substance which it is believed is the 
primary cause of its fermentation, and 
becoming sour and hard. The appara- 
tus is sunple, economical, and efficient, 
and the heat, being applied externally 
to the cylinders, does its office without 
in any way affecting or altering the 
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original flavor of the flour. As far as 
the article made in this way has been 
submitted to the test of experiment, 
the result has been perfectly satisfac- 
tory. A small parcel has been sent to 
Rio de Janeiro, and brought back again 
to Baltimore, and is as sound and good 
now, as at the time of its manufacture. 
The real value of the improvement 
can, of course, only be fully tested in a 
more enlarged field of experiment, and 
to a trial of this kind it is now submit- 
ting, in a cargo of two thousand bar- 
rels, despatched on a distant voyage. 
Should the process be successful in 
furnishing so important an article as 
flour, divested of its ordinary tendency 
to spoil, it will prove invaluable for the 
purposes of commerce. 


VIRGINIA. 

Historical and Philosophical Society. 
A number of gentlemen, from ditierent 
parts of the state, met at the capitol in 
Richmond, in January last, and laid the 
foundation of a society which is called, 
“The Virginia Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society.’’ The leading objects 
of this society, are, to procure and pre- 
serve whatever relates to the natural, 
civil, and literary history of this state, 
and to patronize, as far as practicable, 
all those scrences and arts which have 
a direct tendency to promote the best 
interests of the citizens. The first ob- 


ject of the soziety, to which inmediate 


and particular attention is solicited, is 
to collect the materials for a complete 
and authentic history of the state. 

Another object, which the society 
has particularly in view, is to obtain 
and preserve every species of informa- 
tion concerning the mineralogy, geolo- 
gy, and botany of the different parts of 
the state. 

The annual meetings of the society 
will be held on the first Monday in 
January, when public addresses will be 
delivered, and such essays and other 
communications read before the society 
as may have been prepared for that 
purpose ; and aiso a full statement will 
be made of all the facts, relating to any 
of the subjects that come within the 


scope of the society. It is probable 


that as soon as a suificient quantity of 


important matter is collected, the soci- 
ety will publish a series of collections, 
for the benefit of the public. 

University of Virginia. There are 
now atthe University 138 students who 
have matriculated, and 2 others in the 
College who intend doing so in a short 
time—making 140. This is said ta be 
the largest number that have matricu- 


lated at the University, so early in the 

session, since the death of Mr. Jefferson. 
Public Funds. The foliowing is a 

statement of the public funds of the 

State, deposited in the banks, on the 3d 

November, 1832. 

To the credit of the Com- 


monwealth, - - - $588,182 04 
Literary Fund, - - ° 45.707 53 
James River Company, - 28,564 45 


Board of Public Works, - 14,457 11 
Northwestern T. R. Road, 52.417 29 
Gain in change, - - 4 75 
$729 288 27 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

The Legislature, in obedience to the 
proclamation of the Governor, assem- 
bled at Columbia on the 22d of October, 
when Henry Deas was re-elected Pres- 
ident of the Senate, and H. L. Pinck- 
ney Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The message of Governor 
Hamilton was communicated on the 
same day to both branches of the Legis- 
lature. The Governor begins with ob- 
serving, that he should have convoked 
the Legislature at an earlier period, had 
it not been desirable, that the people of 
South-Carolina should have a previous 
opportunity of passing judgement upon 
the proceedings of Congress at their 
That opportunity has 
been given, and the judgement has 
been, in his opinion, auspicious, elevat- 
ed, and decisive. He denounces the 
Tariff act of 1532, as destitute of every 
feature of equality and justice ; insists 
that it levies three-fourths of the whole 
amount of the Federal revenue, on the 
industry of the southern states, and 
that the reduction of duties effected by 
it will not exceed four millions anda 
half of dollars, while it will produce 
nine million dollars of surplus revenue ; 
and declares, that although designed to 
subserve the creat struggle for the Ex- 
ecutive power of the country, it is not 
temporary in its nature, and if modified 
hereafter, will be changed only to be 
rendered more oppressive, ‘as cupidity 
shali be instructed by experience.” 
To submit to this system, which he 
styles an infraction of the constitution, 
is regarded by his Excellency as an ac- 
quiescence in voluntary servitude. The 
Legislature having been elected to re- 
sist all encroachments on the spirit of 
the Constitution, and public sentiment 
having pointed to a convention as the 
best means of resistance, he proceeds 
to recommend that measures be imme- 
diately taken for the meeting of such a 
body. {t will be “the blessed means of 


last session. 
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uniting the whole people in one com- 
mon mode and purpose of resisting op- 
pression,” and its voice will command 
perfect obedience, because, says he, 
“we owe no allegiance to any other 
power, except that which, through a 
similar assemblage, South-Carolina has 
thought fit to contract for us, and which 
in paying to the extent, and so long as 
she thinks proper that the obligation 
shall continue, is but rendering our 
loyalty toher.”” ‘ Itisin every respect 
desirable,’ he continues, ‘“ that our 
issue with the General Government 


should be made before the session of 


Congress,” and that the proposed con- 
vention should be held before another 
meeting of the Legislature, which will 
regularly take place on the fourth Mon- 
day of November. This message was 
referred to a joint committee of both 
Houses, who, on the following day, re- 
ported a bill, providing for the calling 
of a convention, to meet at Columbia 
on the 19th of November; and direct- 
ing the choice, on the second Monday 
and Tuesday of that inonth, of a num- 
ber of delegates to compose that body, 
equal to the number of Senators and 


Representatives in the Legislature of 


the State. This act passed on the 25th— 
in the Senate by a majority of 31 to 13, 
and in the House by {6 to 25. The 
Convention so chosen, was to meet on 
the second Mond Ly in November. The 
legislature adjourned to meet again on 
the fourth Monday in the same month. 
GEORGIA 

Internal Improvements. The public 
press in Georgia has recently made 
some active efforts to revive the subject 
of Internal Improvement. The exer- 
tions making in South-Carolinato draw 
the commerce of northern Georgia to 
Charleston, and the prospect of efforts 
made on her southern border, to carry 
off an equal portion of her western and 
southern trade, down the Chatahoochie 
river, away from her own ports, have 
awakened much public anxiety, and it 
is thought will effectually arouse the 
people to similar exertions in their own 
behalf, to husband and increase their 
own resources, and preserve their great 
natural advantages from being used for 
the exclusive benefit of their neighbors 
The State has great agricultural and 
mineral wealth, and has been increasine 
in population ina ratio | 
any other Southern State 
only public spirit and 
make this ratio greater, and Georgia 
one of the richest States in the Union 
The Federal Union, a leading Milledge 
ville paper, promises a general review 





There needs 


enterprise to 


beyond that of 


of the important subject, and intends to 
offer for approval, a system, embracing, 
for the present, a single line of trans- 
portation through the heart of the State 
to the sea coast, one which, they confi- 
dently think, “ will add immensely to 
the wealth, prosperity, and mercantile 
and agricultural importance of the 
State.” 

Manual Labor School. A convention 
held at Athens, on the 19th and 20th of 
October, composed of the directors of the 
Georgia Presbyterian Education Soci- 


ety, and delegates from a number of 


churches, determined upon establishing 
a Manual Labor School in the neigh- 
borhood of that place. The purpose is, 
to educate young men for the Ministry 
They have directed the purchase of a 
plantation for the use of the beneficia- 
ries —upon which the members of the 
school are required to labor at least 
three hours daily, and such further time 
as the directors may require The 
funds of the plantation, the regulation 
of labor, admission of members, &c 
&c. are to be managed by the Education 
Society, through its directors. 
TENNESSEE. 

Bank A new Bank has been in- 
corporated by the Legislature, called, 
“The Union Bank of the State of Ten- 
nessee,’’ which has some peculiar fea- 
tures in its charter. ‘The capital stock 
is to be three millions of dollars, paya- 
ble in gold and silver, ten dollars a 
share (of S100) on subscription,and the 
balance in instalments. The State sub- 
scribes for half a million, with liberty 
to increase her stock to a million, paya- 
ble in bonds of one thousand dollars 
each, bearing an interest of fire per 
cent. These bonds are redeemable one 
fourth in fifteen years, one fourth in 
twenty years, one fourth in twenty-five 
years, and one fourth in thirty years 
The profits on the State siock, over the 
interest upon the bonds, are tobe appro- 
priated for the use of schools. The 
school funds of the State are also 
The rate of 
interest is established, at s¢x per cent 


directed to be subscribed 


for ninety days, seren per cent. for terms 
longer than ninety days, and less than 
six months, and ezght per cent. over six 
Three branches are to be 
established, viz. in East Tennessee, in 
West Tennessee, and at Columbia. A 


months 


bonus of one half per cent. is to be paid 
annually, and the amount of notes issu- 
ed is limited to twice the amount of 


[very director voting 
for, or sanctioning any violation of the 
charter, is made responsible for losses 
in his private property 


stock paid an 
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Dermot Mac Morrogh, or the Con- 
quest of Ireland; an Historical Tale of the 
Twelfth Century. In Four Cantos. By John 
Quincy Adams. 


This work consists of three parts, 
each very remarkable in its way. These 
parts are, first, the Title Page; second, 
the Dedication and Preface ; and, third, 
Four Cantos of Rhyme. The most 
noticeable part of the title-page is the 
announcement of the author's name. 
Indeed, it is that short sentence of four 
words,—By John Quiney Adams,—to 
which Dermot Mac Morrogh will be 
solely indebted for all the attention 
it will receive. Were it not for this 
magic sentence, we doubt if many read- 
ers would get further than the middle 
of the first Canto; and we are quite 
certain that none would ever reach 
the end of the second. But as it is, 
we are sure the work will be read 
through; for, in spite of yawns innu- 
merable, and a drowsiness most op- 
pressive, we have read it through, our- 
selves; and whatever effect it may have 
produced upon us, or whatever may be 
our opinion of it, we dare say, there 
will be found quite a number of persons, 
who, by the help of the author’s name, 
will discover this ‘“* Historical Tale of 
the Twelfth Century” to be full of all 
manner of wit, genius, and ingenuity, 
and a striking proof, that talent is not 
a mere bent towards some peculiar style 
of excellence, but an inherent power, 
which qualifies its possessor to succeed 
alike, in the closet and the council 
chamber, in politics and poetry, in bu- 
siness and philosophy. 

So much for the title page, with the 
exception of the motto; and now for 
the motto itself. For no part of the 
work of so celebrated an author, can be 
supposed to be without design, or ought 
to escape our critical attention. It is 
true that the designs of the great man, 
whom we have at present in hand, have 
often been so deep, that nobody could 
see the bottom of them But this 
ought not to prevent us from exerting 
our critical perspicacity to the utmost, 
and penetrating, as far as possible, into 
the dark depths of our author's inten- 
tion 

The motto, which we introduce with 
this long preamble, is a sentence from 
the history of the Irish Conquest, by 
Giraldus Cambrensis, a monk of Cam- 
bridge, and a contemporary with the 
facts he relates. It is as follows:— 
Quarum autem rerum, ante nostros ocu- 
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los cotidiana documenta versantur, licet 
genere non minus mirabili, ipsa tamen 
assiduitate vilescunt,’’—which, if our 
limited acquaintance with the learned 
tongues enables us to understand, and 
our little skill in our vernacular to 
translate, may aptly enough, be render- 
ed into English as follows:—* Those 
things, of which the daily instances 
are passing before our eyes, although, 
in fact, well worthy of admiration, yet 
by reason of their commonness, make 
but little impression.” 

The application of this motto to the 
subject matter of the poem,which relates 
to things that took place six hundred 
vears ago,is not very obvious. We 
should be much inclined to understand 
it, as intended to be a hint, that al- 
though the poem nominally treats of 
lrish affairs, it might be made to apply 
to matters of more modern date,—were 
it not for three weighty reasons, which 
seein to preclude any such conclusion. 
In the first place, we are totally unable 
to perceive any such double bearing in 
the poem, or tc extract any such double 
meaning outof it. But this reason, con- 
sidering the feebleness of our own intel- 
lect, and that celebrated profundity of 
our author, to which we have before 
alluded, is very far from being decisive. 
But, in the second place, our author in 
his Preface and Dedication, avows, as 
will presently appear, a very different 
intention. It may, however, be answer- 
ed, that the author of Mac Morrogh is 
a man, who can shoot half a dozen ar- 
rows from a single string; and that 
besides the meaning to which he con- 
fesses, he may have four or five others, 
which he leaves to the sagacity of his 
readers to discover. [ut then, thirdly, 
and lastly,—and this argument admits 
of no reply,—our author has no sooner 
announced his subject, in these four 
very poetical and perspicuous lines :— 
I sing of Dermot, Erin’s early pride: 

The pious patricet of the Emerald strand ; 

The tirst deliverer, tor a stolen bride 

Who sold to Albion’s king his native land,— 
than he starts into a digression of some 
half dozen stanzas, in which he talks 
very learnedly and wittily of Virgil, 
Father Hardouin, Fenelon, Louis XIV, 
and Madame Montespan, and _ protests 
outright, that he will admit of no mys- 
tical interpretations, that he is a plain 
stright forward man, and means just 
what he says, neither more nor less. 
This is the way in which he winds up 
the digression 
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Against all this, [ enter my protest : 

Dermot Mac Morrogh shows my hero’s face ; 
Nor will I, or in earnest or in jest, 

Permit another to usurp his place 
And give me leave to say that | know best, 

My own intentions inthe lines I trace 
Let no man therefore draw aside the screen, 
And say, ’t is any other that | mean. 


Now, in a common author, this might 
be looked upon as a pretty piece of co- 
quetry, designed to draw the reader’s 
attention to the real meaning of the 
poem, as a lady gives her veil a slight 
pull, by way of attracting our notice to 
her face. But any one, who knows the 


downright honesty of the author of 


Mac Morrogh, will be perfectly satisfi- 
ed that his open and candid soul is in- 
capable of such finesse ; and however 
strange it may seem, will take him at 
his word, that his work is just what it 
purports to be,—-‘ A Tale of the 
Twelfth Century.” 

On this view of the matter, the ap- 
plication of the motto in question must 
be something like the following :—* I 
have chosen for my subject, the Irish 
Conquest, and Mac Morrogh for my 
hero, not because it was impossible to 
find subjects as worthy of my pen, and 
heroes as fit to be celebrated, in the 
more recent annals of the world; but 
because distant events gain a factitious 
importance, and seem of more conse- 
quence, though not sv, in reality, than 
the events which are passing imimedi- 
ately before us. Had I chosen for iny 
subject, for instance, the battle of New- 
Orleans, or the journey of the late 
President Adams from Washington to 
Quincy,—that journey, I mean, on 
which his nankeen breeches and short 
jacket, attracted such universal atten- 
tion,—had I fixed upon either of these 
recent events, though each, in its way, 
is very remarkable, and worthy of all 
admiration, yet its having happened so 
lately, would have made it seem to my 
readers, a matter of comparatively little 
importance. [ have therefore chosen 
for my subject, the Conquest of Ireland, 
an event sufficiently distant in point of 
time, and one in which all my readers 
must feel a most thrilling interest; and 
for my hero Dermot Mac Morrogh, a 
name, the very mention of which, excites 
a thousand sympathies in the breasts of 
all who hear it.” Such, ina full para- 
phrase, is the interpretation we are 
constrained to put on this enigimatical 
motto. 

Having thus despatched the title 
page, which, as we have before remark- 
ed, is, by far, the most important por- 
tion of the book, let us now proceed to 
the “Preface and Dedication.”” The 
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chief part of this portion of the work, 
consists of two extracts from that very 
rare book ,--Hume’s History of England, 
the first of which, contains the histori- 
an’s summary of the events of the Irish 
conquest, ending, be it remembered, in 
this manner :— 

** By these trivial erploits, scarcely worth relat 
ing, except for the importance of the conse 
quences, Was Ireland subdued, and annexed to 
the English crown.” 

The other extract is Hume’s charac 
ter of Henry If. the king in whose 
reign this conquest was achieved It 
is only at the beginning and conclusion 
of the “ Preface and Dedication,” that 
our author blesses us, with the light 
of his own bright intellect. It must 
be confessed, however, that when he 
does shine out, it is with his accustom- 
ed fierceness and brilliancy. The fol- 
lowing paragraph is the commencement 
of the “* Preface and Introduction,’ and 
introduces the extracts from Hume 
We consider it a great curiosity, and 
give it entire :-— 





History, it hath been said, is Philosophy, 
teaching by example. This aphorism has made 
a greater fortune in the world than it deserves, 
The examples which history presents to the con 
templation of mankind, if they teach any phi 
losopliy at all, it is that of the philosopher 
Apemantus in Shakspeare’s Timon of Athens 
To test this truth | would ask the young mer 


and wo nh of my native country, who may 
charge an idle evening with the perusal of t 
Hiistoru Ww Te y dedicate to them, \ 





rt of philosoplivy would be taught by th 
ample of tleury the Second of England, or of 
Dermot Mac Morrogh, king of Leinster, which 
resulted in the conquest of Lreland by the E 
lish monarch. 

Ilistory, as it should be written and read. is 
the school of morals, teaching sometimes by 
example, but much more frequeatly by admoni 





tion. It is a narrative of a few prosperous 
vovage itudes of shipwrecks. But 
how ¢s history written How is history read 


David Hume passes tor a vhilesophical historian 
and he is much celebrated for the interest which 
he infuses into his narrative, and for his skill 
and discernment in the delineation of charac 
ters. Now listen to his account of the conquest 
of Lreland by the murderer of Becket, and then 
mark the character which he gives of the man. 

What a nice distinction does our 
author make, and how grandly does he 
put down that dull fellow, David Hume! 
Now, to our limited intellect, the word 
philosophy, in the aphorism, which our 
author criticises, and the phrase, ‘school 
of morals,” in his own, would seem to be 
perfectly synonymous ; and should one 
relate a tale of crime and blood, by way 
of warning to his auditors, we should 
consider it mere verbal quibbling, to 
dispute, whether the narrator taught, 
by example, or by admonition. But the 
acuteness of our author has enabled 
him to take a refined distinction, just, 
no doubt, but to ordinary intellects, to- 
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tally invisible. The mild manner, and 
bland modesty, too, with which he an- 
nounces his discovery, and denounces 
the stupidity of poor Hume, will serve 
as a fine example, or—admonition, to the 
young men and women,to whom he 
particularly addresses himself. 

After giving us the extracts from 
Hume, our author proceeds as fol- 
lows — 


So much for Hume’s philosophy, teaching by 
the example of Henry the Second. If there 
in the annals of the human race, a transaction 
of deeper and more melancholy depravity than 
the eonquest of Lreland by Henry the Second, 
it has not fallen under my notice, It would 
seem as if it could not be accomplished but by 
a complication of the most odious crimes, public 
and private. Dermot Mac Morrogh, for insup 
portable tyranny over his subjects, aggravated 
by the violation ef the most sacred of human 
ties, the seduction of another’s wife, is justly 
expelled from his kingdom. He immediately 
repairs to ‘the greatest prince of his time, for 
wisdom, virtue, and abilities,’ and sells his 
country for the price of being restored by the 
foreign invader to his principality. The En 
glish King, to cover the basest of aggressions 
with the mantle of religion, applies to Pope 
Adrian the Fourth, an Englishman, for authori 
ty to ravage Treland with fire and sword, under 
pretence of reforming the inhabitants, and re 
them to the orthodox faith of paying 
to the Roman See. This authority 
Adrian grants him without seruple. You 
And with 
this sacrilegious abuse of religion, Henry, reek 
tne th the b of Beeket, and Dermot, the 
rufiian builder of monasteries, achieve the con 
quest of Ireland, in vassalage to the crown of 
England. And this is the tenure by which Ire 
land is held, as an appendage to the sister isl 
and, at the present day. 





may read in Rapin the brief itself. 


And this is the subject, too, which 
John Quiney Adams, late President of 
the United States, but now, poet, and 
teacher of morality, has especially cho- 
sen for the edification, instruetion, and 
moral improvement of the young men 





and women of his country! a subject, 
which affords such ample opportunities 
to illustrate and inculeate all those 
mild and gentle virtues, those tender 
and deheate emotions, on which the 
happiness of private life so essentially 
depends, and in which the “ young m« n 
and women” of our author's country 
are so principally interested. . 

Observe the just discrimination, and 
good taste of our author ; how he suits 
his subject to his audience, and to his 
design. He chooses no story of * raw 
head and bloody bones,”’ no strange tale 
of ** bloody murder,’ which may charm, 
indeed, a vulgar imagination, but which 
has no practical application to life 
Writing for the edification of young 
republicans, male and female, he seeks 
not his subject, and his characters, 
among kings and princes, and that sort 
of personage, with whom his readers 
have no connection, and of whom they 
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know nothing except by books; he 
chooses not a set of incidents as for- 
eign from the fortunes of those whose 
life he would direct, as the history of 
Jack, the Giant Killer, or the stories of 
the Arabian Nights ;—Oh no! he writes 
Dermot Mac Morrogh, an Historical 
Tale of the Twelfth Century. 

Our author, however, shall be per- 
mitted to speak for himself. It is thus, 
that he proceeds after the conclusion of 
the foregoing extract :— 

History, | have said, should be the sehool of 
morals. When | first read this part of Hume’s 
history, | was shocked at the careless indiffer 
ence with which he tells this tale of wickedness 
and wo; and at the unqualified panegyri 
Which he passes upon the character of Henry 
the Second—a great man, noe doubt, and a hero, 
but in the estimate of philosophic virtue, as 
mixed a character as has appeared on the 
checkered scene of human afiiirs. The history 
of the conquest of treland eared to me to be 
full of instruction, by an extibition of the ae 
tions and motives which concurred to effect it. 
But to bring these into proper relief it) was ne 

\ 


cessary that it should be told again The peri 





od however was remote ; the history of Treland 
had, by the subjugation of that island, been 


merged in that of her overshadowing neighbor 
and mistress, and the conquest of a land, at 
this day bearing a population of seven millions 


of souls, had sunk into a mere incident in the 


annats of England, scarcely known or noticed 
by the general readers of history. rhe charac 
ters, excepting that of the principal adventurer 
Henry Plantagenet, were so obscure and moul 
dering into oblivion, that | doubt whether one 
in a hundred of my readers will, on first seeing 


my title-page, recollect or even know that such 


a personage as Dermot Mac Morrogh ever exist 
ed. To give the story therefore an interest 
Which might invite readers, it appeared to me 


advisable to present it in’ the f poetry. 
The subject was well adapted to the composi 
tion of an historical tale, and as such I deliver 
it to the judgement of my country. It is intend 
ed also as a moral tale, teaching the citizens ot 
these States of both sexes, the virtues of conju 





gal fidelity, of genuine piety, and of devotion to 
their country, by pointing the finger of scorn at 
the example six hundred years since exhibited, 
of a country sold to a foreign invader by the 
joint agency of violated marriage vows, un 
principled ambition, and religious imiposture, 

And thus is made a great discovery 
It seems that after all, notwithstanding 
the announcements in the newspapers, 
and the disguise of rhyme, Dermot Mac 
Morrogh is no poem, and never was so 
intended. It is meant to be a sort of 
rhyming centennial sermon. This, in- 
deed, is a discovery which every reader 
would make long before he reached the 
end of the first canto; but it is very 
candid in our author, to give us notice 
of the fact beforehand. 

The very truth of the case is, that 
Dermot Mac Morrogh, though divided 
into four cantos, each with its separate 
title, and though written in a stanza of 
eight lines, which we do not distinctly 
recollect to be used elsewhere, except 
occasionally inacollection of Methodist 
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Hymns, has no pretensions whatever to 
be called a poem. It is a sort of chron- 
icle in rhyme, and, so far, resembles the 
first rude efforts of the English muse. 
It is a dull, and tedious versification, in 
some ninety pages, of the same story 
which Hume tells in five pages of 
prose ; and tells, too, plainly and per- 


spicuously, and without the omission of 


a single incident contained in the rhym- 
ing version,—except, indeed, some few 
corruptions of the story, which our au- 
thor probably intended as embellish- 
ments, but which add neither dignity 
nor interest to the narration. We 
think he has acted with great judgement 
in prefixing Hume's version of the sto- 
ry to his own; for though he is guilty 
of no such flights of imagination as 
might distract the thought and divert 
the attention of his readers, from the 
tenor of his narrative, yet he drawls it 
out in such a tiresome, sleepy way, that 
very few people, by the time they had 
reached the end of the poem, would 
be able to tell what they had been 
reading about. 

The whole affair is stale, flat, and 
unprofitable, without one single gleam 
of genuine poetry. Our moral author 
has, on several occasions, condescended 
to imitate the style of Don Juan, but he 
approaches about as near the flashing 
wit and keen satire of that remarkable 
work, as a draught of milk and water 
the sparkling 
Champagne. 

There are, to be sure, occasional 
stanzas in the poem, which would do 
considerable credit to the school exer- 
cise of a boy of sixteen; as witness the 


does to 


following which is the second stanza of 


the first canto, and as good, perhaps, as 
any in the whole poem :— 
*T is strange how often readers will indulge 

Their wits a mystic meaning to discover ; 
Secrets ne’er dreamt of by the bard divulge, 

And where he shoots a duck, will find a 

plover: 
Satiric shafts from every line promulge, 

Detect a tyrant, when he draws a lover: 
Nay, so intent his hidden thoughts to see, 

Cry, if he paint a scoundrel—* That means 
me,”’ 

But this is the ultimate height to 
which the genius of our author soars. 
He repeats, in tolerable language, the 
current common-places of sentiment 
and wit, and makes just such points as 
fifty thousand other people have made 
before him. He is content, however, 
for the most part, to keep along in a 
style of dulland hum-drum narration, 
without any attempt even at the most 
ordinary embellishment, or common 
imagery; and if he sometimes rises 
into strains that would do credit to the 


pungency of 
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poetical contributor to a country news- 
paper, he sinks every now and then 


into a bathos that would disgrace a 
school-boy. These are the strains in 
which our author commemorates the 


cession of Wexford, to Fitz-Stephen 
and Fitz-Gerald :— 


Unhallowed compact! Covenant impure ! 
Is there in human form a soul so base ? 
Or shal! there be, while earth and heaven en- 

dure, 
A fouler stain of unredeemed disgrace ! 
Oh! let no lapse of ages e’er obscure, 
No distance veil of infamy the trace! 
tecord, ye angels, on the rolls of shame ; 
Record in deathless darkness, Dermot’s name. 


For this, of Erin’s conquest, was the pledge, 
This, to the distant tyrant footing gave. 
This, of her primal servitude the wedge, 
The spade, portentous of her freedom’s 
rave. 









edae! 


, trim with wo your 





’ 


, vour hoary heads in sadness wave 
ts, wilds, in mournful vestments 
Henceforth a foreign master rules the land 
The following is the forcible reas- 


oning, and pointed style, in which our 
author apologizes for a dullness of which 
he seems to have been himself con 
scious :— 


It has been said that Lucan’s lofty lay, 
[s nothing more than a gazette in rhyme: 
And of my poem you the same may say 
tut, read the chronicles of olden time 
And with injustice charge not me, L pray ; 
If | name persons deeply sunk in crime: 
For Dermot, Henry, Nesta’s sons, 
I only bring before you as they were. 


and Clare, 


From these specimens, every reader 
will be able to judge what sort of a 
production Dermot Mac Morrogh is 
A work of genius cannot be judged by 
extracts, but Dermot Mac Morrogh, 
we are very certain, is one of that kind 
of fabrics, which may safely enough be 
bought and sold by sample 

We are perfectly satisfied, that the 
ex-president has no genius for poetry ; 
and we are very sure, that, if literary 
reputation is his object, he will never 
publish again Some five and twenty, 
or thirty years ago, a very bad taste in 
literary matters prevailed in this coun- 
try, and, during the prevalence of this 
bad taste, Mr. Adams obtained the very 
undeserved reputation ofa good writer 
This reputation, if he will but keep 
quiet, he may easily preserve; for as 
nobody now-a-days reads the writings 
which gave it to him, nobody will dis- 
cover how little it was merited. But, 
if he will foolishly persist in offering 
new works to the world, such 
been the improvement of the public 
taste, that he will pass no longer for 
more than he is worth ; and the little 
merit of his new works being perceiv- 
ed, an inquiry will arise, whence came 


has 
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his reputation ; an examination of his 
earlier writings will be provoked, and 
the baseless fabric of his literary fame 
will fade away before the keen eye of 
criticism. 

dut if the dog-star rages, and the ex- 
president must write, let him give us 
no more rhymes—no more historical 
tales of the Twelfth Century. There is 
matter more worthy of his pen. He 
has a Tale to tell,—if any reliance can 
be placed on a celebrated letter of his, 
written shortly before the last presiden- 
tial election—well adapted to that de- 
nunciatory style, in which he delights. 
An Historical Tale too, and one involv- 
ing to the last degree the character 
of our New-England statesmen; and 
what is more yet, a tale known, it 
would seem, only to our author,—a tre- 
mendous secret, or complication of se- 
crets, which, if he disclose not, will be 
apt to die with him. If he must write, 
let him tell that tale, and tell it too, in 
plain and simple prose. It needs no 
embellishments. We ask only for the 
facts. . 

After so much about Mac Morrogh, 
and its author, we must be permitted to 
say a word for ourselves. Should any 
one accuse us of treating with petu- 
lance and unreasonable harshness, the 
venerable ex-president,—we answer, 
first, that the distinctions of rank and 
dignity, which exist in this work-day 
world, extend not to the republic of 
letters; and, secondly, that the same 
holy zeal, and virtuous indignation, 
which inspire our author, in the cause 
of morals, we feel, in the cause of 
taste; and though we would not go 
quite to the extreme which he does, 
though we would not transfer his own 
precept from morals into criticism, in 
all its literal severity— 


Strip to the skin, and hold them not in awe— 


Bare to the bone—with lancets and with 
knives: 
And teach the world, from Nimrod down to 
Nero, 


What sort of skeleton can make a hero— 

Yet we doconsider it our duty to the 
public, on occasions, when we think the 
public taste in danger of being seriously 
affected,—whether by the authority of a 
great name or otherwise.—to apply such 
sharp and caustic remedies, as may be 
able to conquer the disease. 


A History of the American Thea- 
tre. By William Dunlap, Vice-President ef 
the National Academy ot Design; author of 


Memoirs of G, F. Cooke ; Biography of C. B. 
Brown, &c. 


A History of the American Stage has 
long been desired by the lovers of the 


drama, and there is perhaps no man in 
the country better able to gratify this 
desire, than Mr. Dunlap. He has ac 
quired some fame by his memoir of two 
men of great but dissimilar genius, 
Charles B. Brown, and George Freder. 
ick Cooke. He was also, for many 
years, connected with the New-York 
Theatre, and is the author or translator 
of about fifty published dramas, beside: 
several others which were never print 
ed. His present work unites two 
kinds of writing which have always 
been popular, consisting in part of rem- 
iniscences, and filled with anecdotes of 
players. As a whole, however enter- 
taining, we do not think it well writ- 
ten. We do not mean to enter at all 
into the general question of the useful- 
of the drama. We take up the 
book as a mere matter of amusement 
The time has gone by, when the Thea- 
tre was attended often by the wise and 
good, and regarded as a faithful mirror 
of life, or school of morals. With the 
reputation of the drama, its historian 
must be content to sink too. 

It was on the fifth of September, 
seventeen hundred fifty-two, that the 
first play was performed in America by 
a regular company of comedians, at 
Williamsburg, in Virginia. This com- 
pany was under the management of 
Lewis Hallam, who, with his brother 
William, had been connected with the 
Theatre at Goodman's Fields, known 
as the first scene of Garrick’s triumphs 
at London. Their stock of plays con- 
sisted of twenty, (four of them Shaks- 
peare’s) and four farces. When they 
left Williamsburg, Governor Dinwiddie 
gave a certificate of good character as 
men, and ability as actors. They went 
to Annapolis, and the next year to New- 
York. The spring afterwards, they 
succeeded, inspite of considerable op- 
position, in opening a Theatre at Phila- 
delphia. Soon after we find them in 
Newport, and these places, together 
with occasional visits to the West-In- 
dies, seem for some time to have been 
their only scenes of performanee. {n 
1774, a Theatre was established 
in Charleston. But the excitements 
of real life were now fast taking place 
of mimic; and in October, of the last 
mentioned year, the Congress, at Phil- 
adelphia, recommended a suspension of 
all public amusements, agreeing to dis- 
countenance every species of extrava- 
gance and dissipation; and, among 
others, named “ gaming, cock-fighting, 
exhibitions of shows, plays, and other 
expensive diversions, and entertain- 
ments.”’ 


ness 


This closed the drama, as far 
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as professional artists were concerned, 
until after the revolution. 
menced again, however, 
delphia, and New-York, 


The next year, on the 


They com- 
in Phila- 
in 1785. 

sixteenth of 


April, was performed the first play of 


an American author, a comedy, called 
“‘The Contrast,’ written by the late 
Judge Tyler, of Vermont. The read- 
ers of the New-England Magazine may 


remember a quotation from it, in one of 


our dramatic reminiscences. 
tains the * Jonathan”’ that has 
ever appeared on the stage In 1759, 
Mr. Dunlap commenced his long con- 
nection with the stage, as the author 
of a successful comedy, ** The Father.” 
In 1794, the Federal The- 
atre was opened, in Boston 

years afterwards, Mr. Dunlap became 
a manager of the Theatre in New- 
York, which be until 


It 


con- 
best 


Street 


nt 


he continued to 


his failure in eighteen hundred and 
five. In eighteen hundred and eight,a 
Theatre was established at Lexing- 
ton,in Kentucky—in 1824, at New- 


Orleans—-in 1526, at Nashville-— 
in at Natches Mr. Dunlap 
closes his history with the arrival of 
Mr. G. F. Cooke, in eighteen hundred 
and ten. There is an additional 
ter of autobiography, and two or three 
of threatrical small talk We have 
thus viven the dates of the introduction 
of the drama into our principal cities 

The reat of 
notices of players, and nuiil an- 
ecdotes, all of them well told, but some 
having the air of being rather apocry- 
phal. We have noticed a few mistakes, 
some of which we are 
perienced a lover of t 
have made 


cious 


Is2x 


chap- 
| 


book contains a ¢ variety 


surprised so ex- 
should 
The play of the * Suspi- 


Husband, to h 


] 
he 


araiia 


is said ive been 


written by Bishop Hoadley. It was by 
his son. Garrick is said to have been 
unsuccessful at first in London [his 


does not agree at all with the account 
of his life by Davies. 

We meant to have quoted the ac- 
counts of the first acting in Boston, but 
find it taken alinost wholly trom the 
numbers of our own Magazine We 
ought, however, to give our readers 
some specimens of this book, but among 
sO great a variety of desultory notices 
and anecdotes, it is very difficult to 
choose them. The sketches of the 
lives of some of the most prominent 
actors, are perhaps among the best 
parts, and we give two, of persons well 
known in Boston, Mr. Morse, and Mr 
3.0 Pavne. 

On the 2th of Novem Mr. Morse mad 
his first appearance on the stage in Pierre 
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Cooper, his instructer, playing Jaffier. He 


ceeded so far that the play was repeated, and 
Mr. Morse continued In the company. This 
ventleman, the son of a Massachusetts yeo 


man, had been destined by his father for the 
law, and educated accordingly ; but he travel 
ed out of the record, and preterred a life of dis 
sipation and adventure to the dull routine of 
duty, or the study of Coke upon Lyttleton 
and a life of adventure he had. Atler playing 

1 in Various theatrical 


under Coop i 
ments, he was for atime the hero 


establish 


ot the Bos 


ton company. Ile possessed a towering figure, 
more than six feet in height, a face rather 
round for a here, limbs muscular and well 
formed, particularly the legs, which were a 


beautiful compound of the Hercules and Apollo 


his voice was good, and his judgement of bis 
author tolerable. His early associates had not 
been of the kind, and conse 

quently he lacked the ease of a gentleman at 
the time of his debut. With such talents and 
such a person, he determined to try London, 
and did so with some success ; but in that vast 
metropolis the handsome Yankee’s head was 
turned, and he was all but lost in unbridled dis 

He returned to Boston little more 
than a skeleton, and with entire loss of the 
sight of aneye. He se far regained his health, 
that on the breaking out of the second war with 
England, he 


most polished 


sipation. 


entered 





the army, and served in 

Macomb’s regiment. At the close of the war, 
he was destitute ; but he told a good story, and 
that recommended him for what a chaplain 
then was on board one of our famous trigates, 
Ile went one or more cruises in this capacit 
and had leisure to reflect on his follies and his 
consequent sufferings: his health had been tul 
ly re-established; and he, with a grateful 
heart, determined to devote himself to the ser 
vice of God and the instruction of his f 
men, as a minister of the Episcopal chur 
During his preparatory studies, he became a 
real chaplan frigate In Which he had ta 
ken this salutary resolution from reflection and 
( iVictlon. 

In the year 1819, a gentleman who had 
known Mr. Morse in I806, and subsequent! 
While he was on the stage, and again when he 
Was m the anny, being at Norfolk, was struck 

the elegant appearance of a gentleman in 


} 
| 








who had just landed fromthe Por 
boat. 


tsino 
f This was ona Sunday morning, as 
1 r stood at the door of his hotel wait 
Ing the hour of attending the Episcopal church, 
Where, he was told, the Reverend Mr. Low 





le strang 





ho had once been a player, was that da to 
take leave of his congregation, in) consequence 
of ill health. Mr. Low reserved bis. strength 
for his sermon, and the tall elegant ntl i 
how m canonicals, read the service. I} u 

non propriety of his readit wich the 

cal cadence ot his powertul voice, arrested the 
strau = attention, and some ¢ I ton 
sounded tamilier to his ear. Ife it thre 
z est distance fromthe puly of which 
ve long church admitted, and in the l 
He could not resist the desire to use an ¢ i 
fliss, and ininediately perceived that it 4 


his old acquaintance the tragedian. 


rag rh in 
the sam pulpit, at one tim wer tw men 
Who had both been plavers. Mr. Low was the 
sonof the author mentioned in oan early por 
tion of this wv K,. Wlhiose pl iV Was reje 
Hallam and Henr he son was aman 
ents and virtue his talents were n fitt 
e sta but iinently so for th | 
Mr. Morse was at this time still attached to 
the United States frigate, but soon after 


ed deacows orders trom Bishop Moore, of \ 


ginta, and settled at Williamsburg, w 
Old American Company first 


} 
wre th 


played in 1752 
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In this ancient metropolis of Virginia, he died, 
after a short, eventful life, passed as a lawyer, 
actor, soldier, sailor, and clergyman, 


Mr. Payne made his first appearance 
on the twenty fifth of February, eigh- 
teen hundred and nine. 


This young gentleman was now 16 years of 
age, and small for that age, looking still young 
er. His face was remarkably handsome, his 
countenance full of intelligence, and his man- 
ners fascinating. He appeared on the stage 
with the consent of his father, who was be 
hind the seenes during the performance, as was 
Mr. John E. Seaman, who had _ previously 
placed this young gentleman at tne Academy 
of Dr. Nott, at Schenectady. The friendship 
of Mr. Seaman, and the instructions of Dr. 
Nott, aided in developing those talents which 
have made of this gentleman one of the suc 
cessful dramatists of the English and Ameri 
can stage. He performed Young Norval with 
credit, and his succeeding characters with an 
increased display of talent. The applause be 
stowed on his Norval was very great—boy 
actors were then a novelty, and we have seen 
none that equalled Master Payne. <A 
child playing in the same with men and 
women, is in itself, an absurdity, and the pop- 
ularity of such exhibitions is a proof of vicious 
taste, or rather an absence of taste. Itis the 
same feeling Which carries the crowd to see 
monsters of every description. A little boy or 
ilittle girl playing Richard, or Shylock, where 
the other characters arc supported by men and 
vomen, Is to a person of taste an object of pity, 


stiee 


scene 


or of ridicule. There was judgement in the 
choice of characters for Master Payne, which 
rendered his performances pleasing—Norval, 


Achmet, or even Romeo might be tolerated in a 
boy of sixteen, and the beauty and talent of the 
young performer made these youthful charac 

ters extremely pleasing exhibited by him. 
Master Payne made his debut in Boston on the 
3d of April, in Norval. 





" * . 
He was born in the city of New-York, the 
oh of June, 179, and his father removed with 
his family to Boston, while Jolin was yet an 
infant, and there, under the parental roof, he 
received the rudiments of education. On some 
ision, as we are informed, he deliv 

ered an address from the stage, which probably 
planted in the boy his love for the drama, At 
the age of thirteen he was sent to New-York, 
and placed in the counting house of Messrs. 
Grant and Bennet Forbes. His propensity tor 
literature and the drama Jed him astray from 
journal and leger, and he commenced a weekly 
paper, entitled the * The splan Mirror,’ which, 
as the producti excited admi 
ration. William Coleman, the editor of the 
Evening Post, relates in his paper of January 
YAth, IkO6, the manner in which he became ac 
quainted with Master Payne, as the 
the ‘ Thespian Mirror,’ surprise at 
finding in a boy of thirteen such strength and 
intellect. with him 

inquired into his history —the time 





public oc 


on of a boy, justl 


and = his 


maturity of *{ conversed 


for an hour; 


since he came to reside in this city—and his ob 
ject in setting on foot the publication in ques 
tion. His answers were such as to dispel all 


doubts as to any Imposition, and | tound that it 


required an effort, on my part, to Keep up the 
conversation in as choice a styfe as tis own.’ 
In short, Coleman pronounced the boy * a pro 


While at Schenectady with Dr. Nott, Master 
Payne published a second weekly paper, called 
"The Pastime.’? As we have said, on the 20th 
of February, 1s09, he lis first appearance 
many stage, except the occasional address at 


Boston, as a child 


editor of 
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During our second war against the then in 
solent and overbearing pretensions of Great 
Britain, young Mr. Payne left his country, and 
took up his abode in England. 

On the 4th of June, 1513, he made a success- 
ful debut at Drury-lane theatre, being then 
twenty-one years of age, and was offered a 
permanent situation ; but the charms of starring 
were preferred, and finally literary pursuits, 
particularly those connected with the drama, 
withdrew him altogether from the profession ot 
an actor. He played at the English provincial 
theatres, and in Ireland, with and 
everywhere received those tokens of esteem 
and admiration which his talents and manners 
entitled him to. We here insert a letter from a 
friend in London, recording a compliment paid 
by our old master, Benjamin West, to bis young 
countryman. 





success, 


* London, June léth, 1513. 

* John Howard Payne, the young 
American Roscius, has played Douglas twice at 
Drury-lane, with unbounded applause. The 
house, however, was neither time crowded, but 
that may be attributed to his having kept bis 
intention of playing as secret as possible, tll 
the day of his appearance ; so that the English 
part of the audience, of course nearly the whole, 
had no idea who he really was. Some said he 
was from the provincial theatres, and others 
that he came from Ireland. They were taken 
by surprise, and delighted with him. 

* Onthe second night I had the honor of 
conducting Mr. West to see him. ‘This was a 
great compliment to Payne, the old gentleman 
not having been at the theatre since the time of 
Garrick. He felt much interest for Payne, and 
Was instrumental in procuring him his engage 
ment. After the play, he said that our young 
Roscius had far exceeded his expectations, He 
thought his action extremely graceful, and his 
voice very fine ; his dress picturesque and cor 
rect, and perfectly adapted to his figure. 

* The next night he played Romeo, with El 
liston’s Mercutio.”’ 


Ss 


During a part of the years 1526-7, Mr. Payne 
edited with great credit, in| London, a_ periodi 
cal work, called the ** Opera Glass,”? devoted to 
the drama. ‘To this work, and the work on the 
French theatre, presented to Mr. Payne, by 
Talma, and communicated to us, we are in 
debted for the laws, regulations, and police ot 
the French theatre, which we give as a model 
for all countries that wisl 
and profit by the inherent powers of that great 
engine which can bring back with more vivid 
ness and force than any other—even the pencil 
or the press—the mighty events of the past, and 


to abolish the abuses, 


those heroic exertions of virtue that are the 
most effective lessons to the present and the 
future. 


Mr. Payne has recently returned from Eu 


rope. He has visited its continent, and contrib 
uted to the English and American stage sever 
al successful translations from French dramas. 


He has likewise 
been, and continues popular; Brutus, 
a combination from the plays which had pre 


produced a tragedy, which has 
This is 


ceded it onthe same subject. How far his 
dramas of Adeline, Charles Second, Clari, 
Therese, and Love in Humble Life, &e. &e. 


are translations or original, we do not Know. 
We shall endeavor to give, in our catalogue ot 


plays by Americans, or written In America, 
the titles of all his dramatic works. Many of 
them have been, and continue, very popular in 


England and 

The most tedious parts of Mr. Dun- 
lap’s book, are, the frequent accounts 
of his squabbles with Hodgkinson, or 
rather we should say, of Hodgkinson 


America. 
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with him. On the whole, we must con- 
fess his work does not at all come up 
to our expectations. He has been ap- 
parently quite industrious in collecting 
materials, and we are quite aware of the 
difficulties, and, therefore, of the merits 
of the task; but his materials are 
some of them trifling in themselves, 
and by no means well put together. 
He has, we think, allowed himself to 
speak in some cases, ‘‘ more in anger 
than in sorrow,” of the failings of some 
of his heroes; of Mr. Fennell, for in- 
stance. The best book of theatrical 
matters ever published, is, beyond all 
doubt, “* Colley Cibber’s,” the next, that 
of Kelsey. The Retrospections of our 
own Bernard, (though, as far as pub- 
lished, they end just where we might 
have wished them to begin,) contain 
much of well told anecdote, and many 
illustrations of character and manners. 
We do not think Mr. Dunlap’s at all 
equals either of these, yet we can re- 
commend it, as,in the main, a faithful 
record of facts, which, but for his dili- 
gence, might have been lost, and as 
containing many proofs that the profes- 
sion of an actor is redeemed by deeds 
of charity and kindness, and may be 
pursued without necessary degradation 
of character or intellect. 


Indian Biography: or, a Histori- 
cal account of those individuals who have 
been distinguished among the North-Ameri 
can Natives, as Orators, Warriors, Statesmen, 
and other remarkable characters: by B. B. 
Thacher. 


This work, whose ample and deserip- 
tive title is prefixed, forms the forty- 
fifth and forty-sixth volumes of Har- 
per’s Family Library—a series of books 
that has most justly obtained great fa- 
vor with the reading public 
them are reprints of popular foreign 
publications; and we feel quite sure 
that the collection, whatever may be 
the merits which have secured so large 
circulation, will be enriched by the ad- 
dition of this original production. 

The author of Indian Biography, 
though a young inan, and but just set- 
ting out on a professional career, has 
been favorably known as a writer in 


some of the weeklies and diurnals of 


New-England, and still more by some 
of his contributions tothe North-Amer- 
ican Review. Stimulated by a taste 
for acquiring a knowledge of the anti- 
quities of his country—if any thing be- 
longing to so young a country may be 
worthy of the dignity of such an epi- 
thet—he has been an indefatigable ex- 
plorator of the fields of aboriginal his- 


Most of 


tory. He has pushed Kis remarks into 
every wilderness, and over every moun- 
tain, and whenever he has discovered 
traces of an Indian warrior, or sachem, 
he has followed the game, con amore, 
with a sagacity not inferior to that of 
the red man himself, and with a perse- 
verance that sets all ordinary difficul- 
ties at defiance. In the work before 
us, he has collected, from sources inac- 
cessible to all but the most inveterate 
inquirer, and the most patient collator 
of records and traditions, a mass of 
narrative and descriptive matter, which 
he has arranged and presented in such 
a manner as to give it the attraction ofa 
romance, while it retains the character- 
istic of sober history. It is not without 
a sprinkling of philosophy, too; and the 
page of dry narrative is frequently soft- 
ened by appropriate sentiment, and 
rendered instructive by philosophical 
discussion. The author remarks, just- 
ly, in his preface, (a short and unpre- 
tending one,) that Philosophy cannot 
look upon the subjects of his work 
without predilection. ‘* Comparatively 
unopinionated and unaffected as they 
were—governed by impulse, and euid- 
ed by native sense—owing little to ci 
cumstances, and. struggling much 
amidst and against them,—their situa- 
tion was the best possible for develop- 
ing both genius and principle, and their 
education, at the same time, the best 
for disclosing them. Their lives then 
should illustrate the true constitution of 
man. They should have, above all 
other history, the praise and interest of 
‘philosophy teaching by example.’ 

If we should undertake to give asy- 
nopsis of this history, we should copy 
the table of contents. The individual 
subjects are too numerous and distinct 
to admit ofan epitome. We can only re- 
fer tothe histories of Tecumseh and Red 
Jacket, as constituting the best written 
parts of the work, though not probably 
atso great an expense of time and la- 
bor as those which illustrate the charac- 
ters and events of earlier periods. 
But we can commend the whole to the 
attention of that class of readers—and 
we believe it to be a numerous one,— 
who believe that ‘“‘we owe, and our 
fathers owed, too much to the Indians, 
to deny them the poor restitution of 
historical justice.” 


Advice in the Pursuits of Litera- 
ture, containing historical, biographical, and 
critical Remarks, by Samuel L. Knapp. 

A small duodecimo, dedicated to the 
members of the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation, in New-York. Mr. Knapp is 
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well qualified to give this sort of advice, 
which is more graciously received, per- 
haps, than any other. The volume is, 
in fact, a brief history of English Lit- 
erature, with specimens of the produc- 
tions of various authors. A short space 
is also devoted to notices of Grecian 
and Roman Literature. If those, to 
whom this book is inscribed, read in the 
course there indicated, they will find 
pleasure and proficiency. Those, who 
endeavor to relieve and soften active 
pursuits with occasional seasons of de- 
votion to letters, frequently fail of the 
attainment of their object for want of a 
guide in the choice and progress of 
their studies. 

We could almost worship the author 
of this book, for a single passage on 
which we have just laid our eye :— 

Dr. Watts is a name dear to every pious mind 
in this country, and should not be forgotten in 
our hasty sketches of those who have added to 
or purified the currents of English literature. 
Watts was a man of genius and learning. He 
wrote books for colleges and for mature minds, 
and would have been distinguished in any of 
the higher branches of science, had he confined 
himself to them; and the specimens he has 
given us of his powers in lyric poetry, prove 
that if he had devoted much attention to it, he 
would certainly have excelled ; but 
duty led him to write for the improvement of 
his flock, of all ages, rather than for fame. He 
sung the lullaby for infaney, and poured whole 
truths into the humble minds of those 
* proud scrence never taught to st ay.’ n 
and verse, he labored to enlighten the ignorant 
and warm the cold. His psalms and hymns, if 
not of the first grade of poetry, are full of the 
oil of sanctity. Such men, it they do not burn 
with a fierce and dazzling flame to astound 
their contemporaries, or toexcite the admiration 
of after ages, yet they shed a mild and lasting 
light of hope and life on those about them, and 
who follow them. They 


(Allure to brighter worlds, and lead the way.”’ 


a sense ot 


some 


prose 


on those 


Thankful as we are to Mr. Knapp, 
for this partial act of justice to a writer 
whose name has become almost a_ bye- 
word among the modern reformers of 
devotional poetry, we cannot let even 
him without a censure for the 
doubt implied in his hypothetical phrase 
‘if not of the first grade of poetry.” Is 
Mr. Knapp infected with the heresy of 
those sacrilegious numskulls who are 
profaning the temples of the Most 
High with their cold-hearted unimpas- 
anti-devotional, anti-christian 
books of psalms and hymns, for public 
worship? We know he is not, and we 
think this superfluous concession was 
the effect of inadvertence. 

Mr. Knapp is a popular writer on any 
subject. He is not always verbally 
accurate, but his diction is easy and 
graceful, and he gathers metaphors for 
illustration with as much ease and taste 
as a florist selects the beauties of the 


pass 


sioned, 
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garden and the meadow. We regret 
that circumstances have not combined 
to place him in such a state of independ- 
ence as to allow the entire devotion of 
his time and talents to polite literature. 


Tales of Glauber-Spa. 
American Authors. 


By several 
In two volumes. 


This is a sort of joint-stock affair— 
the production of several of the literati 
of New-York. It is a very readable 
and pleasant volume, though it will not 
add materially to the reputation of its 
authors. It is introduced by a letter 
from Mr. 8S. Clapp, describing, with a 
good deal of humor, though sometimes 
a little broad, the disasters that 
came upon his peace of mind and his 
purse, in mineral 
spring’s being discovered upon his land, 
and his setting up a boarding-house to 
entertain the company that resorted to 
it. All his guests suddenly decamped 
one morning, in of the 
alarm producea by a case of the Chole- 
ra, in such haste, that they left behind 
them a collection of manuscript tales, 
which he gives tothe world in the pres- 
ent volume. 

The first story is called “ Le Bossu,”’ 
which was an epithet given to a son of 
Charlemagne, in consequence of a de- 
formity in the spine. It is a “ tale of 
love and war,” and is very well done. 
The events are somewhat improbable, 
but the descriptions are beautiful, and 
the style is graceful and animated, ris- 
ing sometimes into great splendor and 
eloquence. It is not quite judicious to 
write such a scene as that in which the 
course of a battle is described to the 
heroine by her muse, as it reminds us 
rather to strongly, of that incomparable 
one in Ivanhoe, in which Rebecca de- 
scribes to the wounded Wilfred, the pro- 
of the assault upon Front de 
Boeuf’s castle. 

“ Childe Roeliffe’s Pilgrimage” is an 
account of the traveling adventures of 
an old gentleman, who had grown rich 
by a blunder, and is sadly puzzled to 
know what to do with himself, his 
pretty daughter and her two admirers, 
one a foolish traveled dandy, and the 
other a sentimental and “ promising” 
young man. 
extravagance and caricature, and a sort 
of rabid fury against every thing for- 
eign. But it is also spirited and enter- 
taining, though somewhat too long. 

‘“¢The Skeleton’s Cave” is the well- 


too 


consequence of a 


consequence 


gress 


There is a good deal of 


told narrative of a rather improbable 
event, and there is not much to be said 
about it one way or another 
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‘“¢ Medfield” is written with a good 
deal of power. It is the account of a 
man, who is prevented by supernatural 
means, as he conceives them, from in- 
dulging a violent and irascible temper. 
But itis quite too marvellous for this 
matter-of-fact and country. No 
hallucination could ever have produced 
such effects as are described. 

“The Block House” is a Western 
Story, and a very good one. Itis writ- 
ten with liveliness and spirit, and we 
should judge with truth. 

‘“ Mr. Green” is rather a dull person- 
age, and so are his friends. There 


Literary 


age 


are 
some good things, but it is written in an 
affected sort of style, and most of its 
readers will probably be as glad as we 
were, when they have finished it. 

“Selim” is a record of the mishaps 
that befell a man who set out with the 
romantic notion of being the benefactor 
of mankind. Its literary merit is re- 
spectable, but Selim’s weakness is not 
so common as to require a demonstra- 
tion of its absurdity. 

* Boyuca”’ is beautifully written, but 
it is like a ** passage that leads to noth- 
ing.’ It isan account of an expedition 
of two Spanish gentlemen, in the Ba- 
hama Isands, accompanied by a crazy 
Indian woman, in 
miraculous fountain. 


search of a certain 
They find noth- 

ing very satisfactory, and a whirlwind 
is raised for the sake of killing their 
guide, and the gentlemen walk back 
again as well astheycame. It reminds 
us of some lines we learned by heart in 
our young days :— 

‘fT “il tell vou a story 

About Mother Mory, 

And now my story 

1 ll tell vou another 

About her brother, 

And now my story is done.’ 


*s begun, 


An Address delivered at the Ded- 
ication of Dane Law College, Harvard 
University, Oet, 23, 1832, by Josiah Quincy, 
LL. D. President of the University. 

The first pages of this Address are 
occupied in paying a just tribute of re- 
spect to the distinguished gentleman, 
who has so liberally endowed the Law 
Department of the University, and in 
honor of whom the newly 
building for accommodation. has 
been named. Mr. Dane’s high-minded 
generosity is, indeed, almost without a 
parallel. By giving away a greater 
part of his fortune to a public institu- 
tion, while he is yet alive, he has earn- 
ed the right to be excepted from the 
rule, which forbids a man’s good works 
to be proclaimed before he is dead. Mr. 
Quincy proceeds by a natural tran: 


erected 
its 
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sition to speak of the Law, as a science, 
of its elevating influence upon the 
mind and character, and of the great 
facilities for acquiring a knowledge of 
it, which now exist, and which have 
removed the appalling obstacles which 
formerly beset the path of the student 
He pays a high, but not too high a tri- 
bute, to the great work of Blackstone 
It concludes with some remarks tend- 
ing to show the superiority of an Insti- 
tution like that at Cambridge, for in- 
struction in the law. to the offices of 
practising counsellors—remarks which 
are undoubtedly true to their whole 
extent. The Discourse is wrilten in a 
manly, vigorous style, and abounds with 
that practical wisdom which a strong 
mind observation of 
life. We quote a paragraph or two, 
giving an account of the manner in 
which law was studied in lawvers’ offi- 
ces, and which is not a very highly ex- 
agoerated statement of the same thing 
at the present day 


. } 
gains irom iong 


Sooks were recommended as they were 
for, Without any 





inquiry concerning 


edge attained trom the books previously rece 


mended and read. Regular instruction ther 
Was none; examination as to progress 
quaintance with the law,—none ; occas! 
lectures,—none ; oversight as to general atte 
tion and conduct—none. The student wa 
left to find his way by the light of h i 
mill und obliged to take possess 

derness upon which he had entered 

our backwoodsmen takes poss on ol i 
American forest ;—of just as much as he could 
clear and cultivate by the prowess of his sing 


arm, in hopeless ignorance of 
personally vanquish. 

Was it the student’s fortune to be placed in 
an office Where there was little business, 
the spirit of study little vexed wit 
eial manipulations In such his reading 


ill he did n 


ind ol 
course h off 


might be more, but his chances for external aid 
were not therefore with certainty increased. 
His instrneter could not inspire a love for the 


profession, Which perhaps he did not feel. Very 
likely, by 
profitlessness, 


quenched. 


his complaints of its labors or of its 
juvenile ardor was cooled, if not 
Possibly the student was taught by 


example, or even by precept, to seek wealth in 
the rise of lands or of stocks ; or was led to mis 
take the way of party strife for the path of true 
glory. 

Was it the student’s lot to be placed in the 
otfice of one of the greater lights of the bar 
Hic labor ile domus, et inextricabilis error 
What copying of contracts! What filling of 
writs! What preparing of pleas! How could 
the mind concentrate itself on principles amid 
the perpetual rotation of this machinery ; while 
at the same time it was distracted by t sor 
rows of clients and the prosing of witnesses ! 

All this indeed gave Knowledge of business, 
and skill in the handicraft labor of the protes 
sion ;—in the later stages of study usetul, in 
deed necessary ; but in the earlier, positively 
injurious ; since the eye of the student was 
thus first directed to the mechanism of the art, 
and not to the principles of the science. He 
was taught, not to seek first the divinity of the 


temple, and to ratse his thoughts to the glorious 
attributes and noble powers which its true wor 
ship requires, but, on the contrary, he was mad 
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te meet at the very threshold whatever in it was 
low, selfish, and repulsive, and condemned first 
to drudge at the menial services of the altar, to 
live amid the offal of the sacrifice, and to look 
with a single eye to that which brought profit to 
the shrine. How could the great principles of 
the law, except in very propitious natures, be 
made to take an early root; how could deep 
foundations for future greatness in it be laid, by 
reading necessarily desultory,—attendance upon 
courts unavoidably casual,—and mental exer 

cises, Which could not be otherwise than oc 

casional and listless, when conducted, without 
excitement and without encouragement, with 
just so much vagrant attention as a young man 
could persuade himself to give, in the midst of 
all the temptations which youth, society, and a 
sense of complete irresponsibility as to conduc t, 
continually placed in his way ? 


The Grammatical Instructer, by 

Samuel B. Emmons. 

It is not easy to write a notice of a 
grammar. It is hard even to read one 
with the attention necessary to such 
purpose. The subject is exceedingly 
husky, as any school boy will grant, 
and no talents can give it charms, save 
for the scholar. In our opinion, which 
we have been at some pains to form, the 
work before us is well adapted to cer- 
tain purposes. 

The Grammatical Instructer seems 
to be intended for an introductory work 
merely, or for the use of those who do 
not aspire to a minutely critical know]- 
edge of the English tongue. Orthog- 
raphy is left out, because, in the opin- 
ion of the author, the ordinary scholar 
learns as muchof it as he needs to know 
from the ordinary spelling books, before 
he commences the study of grammar. 
We are not prepared to say whether 
this omission be well judged or not; 
but we may say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that no one ever learned to 
spell English correctly from the ortho- 
raphical rules of Lowth or Murray. 
Before rules can be successfully applied 
to English orthography, English or- 
thography must be reduced to rule. 
Prosody is also omitted, because few, 
who study grammar, pay any attention 
to the rules of versification. We are 
sorry for this omission; not that we 
wish to see the number of American 
poets, such as they are, greatly increas- 
ed, but because we would have every 
school-boy able to judge, and conse- 
quently to despise, the structure of the 
greater part of modern verse, whether 
American or British. 

We have ever been of opinion that it 
is highly injudicious to burthen the 
mere boy with exceptions and other 
niceties of grammar. They are very 
readily forgotten, and can never be 
made to dwell in the mind but by prac- 
tice. It seems to us that Mr. Emmons, 
has done well to omit them. His gram- 
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mar contains as many of the principal 
rules as are sufficient for ordinary pur- 
as many, indeed, as any boy will 
be likely to retain. They are well ar- 
ranged. The style of the whole work 
is easy and perspicuous, and many of 
the illustrations are new. The remarks 
on the ellipsis strike us as the best we 
have read on the subject. On the 
whole, we think the Grammatical In- 
structer likely to prove very useful as 
an elementary work. 


An Address delivered before the 
Union Literary Society of Miami University, 
on the twenty-fifth of Septeniber, at their An- 
niversary Celebration, by Timothy Walker, 
A.M. 


poses > 


This is an excellent address—full of 
sound sense, just views of life, incul- 
cating the highest principles of conduct, 
and animated with the most honorable 
sentiments. Its subject is a considera- 
tion of some of the evil influences to 
which American young men are ex- 
posed in the commencement of their 
eareer. Of these, Mr. Walker enume- 
rates five. in the first place, there is 
the danger arising from overlooking the 
distinction between character and repu- 
tation, and of shaping our lives so as to 
gain the favor of others and not the ap- 
probation of our own consciences. Sec- 
ondly, young men are too apt to over- 
rate the importance of wealth, to make 
too many sacrifices for it, and to acquire 
luxurious habits which render poverty 
insupportable. Mr. Walker reprehends, 
with just severity, the absurdity of our 
laws, which give a pecuniary compen- 
sation to injuries done to the character, 
the feelings, and the rights of men. In 
the third place, young men are apt to 
begin life with false notions of the im- 
portance of office, and to sacrifice their 
independence and self-esteem to gain 
an official situation, which will make 
thei neither happier, nor more useful 
No one will need any argument to prove 
to him the magnitude of this evil. The 
restless craving and scrambling after 
offices is one of the greatest curses of 
our land. In the fourth plaee, we are apt 
to set out in life with false impressions 
respecting the nature of civil liberty. 
Mr. Walker particularly alludes, under 
this head, to that odious spirit of jeal- 
ousy which proscribes a man because 
he is great, and which exalts the worth- 
less and the ignorant out of respect to 
“liberty and equality.”’ This is com- 
mon enough this side of the mountains ; 
and nothing can be more fatal to the 
existence of our institutions than a spirit 
like this, which makes talents, industry, 
and principle, useless, and worse than 
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useless, to their possessor. In the last 
place, Mr. Walker speaks of the danger 
arising to the youthful mind from the 
baneful influences of scepticism. 

On all these topics Mr. Walker is 
luminous, eloquent, and forcible. He 
is a strong thinker and a clear writer. 
We wish every young man in America 
would read 
one who would not be profited by it. 
We are approaching times pregnant 
with tremendous consequences to our- 
selves and our children. The founda- 
tions of our Government are about to 
be tried, and public men are to be 
thrown back to the great first princi- 
ples of conduct Were the 
timents that animate this 
those which actuated the majority of 
our people we should have little to fear 
from any set of rulers. As it is 
but we will not’write down our thoucht, 
as it is one of the first duties of a good 
patriot, never to despair of his country. 

We subjoin an extract, which is beau- 
tiful and appropriate. 


this address—there is no 


noble sen- 
Discourse 


At the very threshold of life, we are apt to 
overlook the distinction between character and 
reputation 


These two things, so widely different, are 
often fatally compounded, The distinction is 
this ; character is determined by what 
as, In reference to himselt reputation, 
by what he seems to be, in the opinion of the 
world. Character is the combined result of our 
thoughts and actions, as they exhibit themselves 
to the all-seeing eye ; reputation is the result of 
the conclusions drawn by our fellow-men, 
respecting our thoughts and actions. Of char 
acter, ience is the arbiter; of reputation, 
mere opinion, Hence itis possible, that directly 
opposite mav be minced at the 
two tribunals, Our reputation may be as bright 
as morning, When our character is as black as 
night. Fallible men may mistake or misrepresent 
us, and thus fix our estimation too high or too 
low ; but with God, and our secret lence, 
there can be no mistake. Reputation we hold 
at the me of men, exposed to the butfetings 
of flattery and But 
pends upon no tenure ; it 
opinion, and is, therefore, independent of con 
tumely. Human ean neither make nor 
mar it. te it good, or be it bad, it is our own 
work, and we forit. The 


t mat 


aione 5 


cons 


decisions prono 


cons 


characte cle 


detraction. 


such rests not on 
breath 


alone are answerab! 


merit or the blame is altogether ours. 
In one part of this assertion, [ believe, all 
agree. I know of none whe are willing to 


share with others, the merit of their good char 
acter. But there are many who incline to lay 
the blame of a bad character on men or circum 
stances. This is the favorite subterfuge of 
knaves and fools. The man of guilt and crime 
endeavors to find solace in the stupendous fal 
lacy, that he could not have otherw ise 

and the man of indolence, who has suffered his 
blood to creep lazily through its and 
his mind to lie dead, like a stagnant pool, en 
gendering nought but pestilence, is prone to lay 
the same flattering unction to his soul. Both 
delight in comparing human destiny to a dark 
and resistless current, against which it is use 

less to row, and down which they are compelled 
to float. Alas! they do float down ; but, dare 
they ask themselves, where they may land ? 


done 


courses, 
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As well might the boatinan, above the cataract, 


throw down his oar, and trust for safety to the 
desperate chance of th impetuous torrent 
Sirange, that so manifest a delusion should 





ever have found believers! Doubly strange, 
that influential names should have lent it their 
sanction! Yeteven Napoleon, the 
than any other human 


hor 1 
DOr Cire 


man, who, 
being, made the 
like 
is in the habit, we 
amere Insthument 
gh his mad career, by 
e power. Had this 
been true, how ineffably absurd to talk of glory. 
Vhat possibie in there be in doing what 
one could not help The doctrine of 
Pistol was infinitely wiser, when he 
“The world is mine oyster, which I with 


more 
most stul nstances bend reeds 
to his unconguerable will, w 
are told, of himself 
of destiny, impell 


an unseen and 


calling 
l thro 


exoral 





glory ¢ 
ancient 


} 
sald, 


sword will open But it is useless to ar 
gue against futalism. Why attempt to prove 
that we are not wax, inthe fingers of destiny, 
When we feel we e not Every human be 
ingis conscious of a self-direeting power with 
in, and this consciousness transcends all rea 
soning. 

The truth is, the man who desires to carve 
out a high el uter, Knows that he has power 
to do it. The vy lies here. The human 
soul is a vast magazine ot matchless energ 
They may slumber, as the thunder in its cloud 
l not calle forth; and then their possessor, 
alter a sort ot hi tive existence, goes down 

lo the vile dust from whence he sprung, 


Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.”’ 


nmoned, they come forth 


es the lord of 


But if they be duly 








at his bidding; and then he beco 
circumstances. Resolution operates like faith 
all things become easy ; possunt 

dentur Vou cr prevail cause you \ I 
can. But remember the distinction, broad as 
the great gulf between character and reputat 
between what vou are nd what men think of 
you. Every thing in our institutions tends t 
excite an undue solicitude about the populay 
voice; to make vou look abroad for counsel, 
instead of inward, where vou ought to ok 


You are 


strongly tempted to act uw 





instead of pru and when a given course 
of conduct is proposed, to ask yourselves that 
ignoble question, t thea ( f it 

instead of that noble question, Js it right?) But 
bear this in mind ; that character is of infinitely 
higher moment than reputation, and can never 
dependupon it. Men cannot make you good or 
bad, by calling you soe. Yetas public sentiment 
is more likely to be right than wrong, your rep 


utation will, for the 
your character; so that if 
adimiration or detestation, y 


most part, depend upon 
you in fact deserve 


mbmay 


in the long 


run, count upon receiving it. Of this, at all 
events, you may rest assured, thatif you only 
take sufficient care of your characters, you may 
confidently leave your reputations to take care 
of themselves. Act in such a manner as to 


meet your own secret approval, and you may 
smile upon the buzz that goes abroad respecting 
you. 

self whole 
welghs 


Of stupid starers and of lond huzzas.”’ 


‘One ipproving hour, years out 


* * ‘ * * * ‘ * 

We are very like 
tions of the lmportance of office. 

This may be called the besetting sin of our 
institutions, the one dark spot on the else broght 
disk of ovr political sun. One of the first 
things we learn to boast of, is, that we live ina 
land where every station is to every 


to begin life with false no 


accessible 


citizen. This is, indeed, a glorious truth. No 
wonder it makes the young man’s bosom swell 
with a noble pride. As a motive to bol i 
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persevering effort, it deserves to operate with 
transcendent power. But the good it produces 
in this way, is not unmixed with evil. It does 
something more than foster generous emulation, 
and excite honorable aspirations. It generates 
bad passions, and leads to unworthy practices. 
I intend no reference to any party or class. 
The evil is a general one. It grows out of the 
fact, that all cannot have office at once. To 
use a current expression of the day, the out 


must always be more than the ins. Lavish as 
we may be in the creation of offices, they can 
hardly amount to one for every hundred aspi 


rants. ‘The consequence is obvious. Where 
multitudes are scrambling for what only one can 
have, it requires an extraordinary de j 
Virtue to prevent a resort to foul play. Intrigue 
then becomes an overmatch for desert ; tortuous 
courses gain the advantage over straight ; artifi 
ces, tricks and stratagems become the order of 
the day ; and practices utterly unworthy of high 
minded men, are applauded because they are 
successful. To an untainted mind, there are 
few spectacles more disgusting than an ele 
tioneering canvass. I necd not describe it, for 
you all Know what it is. You have seen men, 
who, on any other occasion, would blush to be 
the herald of their own praises, as much as they 
would scorn to aspersé their competitors ; you 
have seen such men go about the streets In tat 
tered dress, to solicit suftfrages, now blowing 
the trumpet of their own merits, and now back 
biting their opponents. It seems as if their in 
fatuation for office, had clothed them in triple 
brass ; as if they had forgotten, in the fury of 
the moment, that magnanimity is at the head of 
noble qualities. You all remember the lofty 
distinction made by Lord Mansfield, and felt 
by all kindred minds, between that popuiarity 
which fo aman, and that which leads him ; 
between the fitful shouts of a and the 
loud clear voice of fame. Was a tlime— 
it was the Arcadian age of our republic—when 





There 


that distinction was not merely a fine senti 
ment, but a rule of action. Our worthies wait 
ed to be called forth as candidates, instead of 


putting themselves forth. 
or Hancock, or 


Would Washington, 


think you, Hamilton, or Frank 


lin, or Warren, have supplicated for the suffra 
ges of their fellow-citizens? Would they have 
stooped to artifice to secure an election ¢ No; 


it were protanation ot 
suppose it. Nay, 


their Immortal names to 
more, could they, without 
violating the high laws their character, have 
humbled themselves so far, it would have 
the certain means of defeat. 
would not have endured it. They chose 
to select for Ives and judge for them 
selves, in the first instance, Who was worthy of 





been 
Their contempo 
raries 


thems 


their support, and who was not; and they 
would have withheld honors thus asked for, as 
they would have spurned services thus offered. 





Methinks it might, in some measure, rebuk 
the spirit of office-seeking, to retlect that there 
can be no real honor in extorted favor When 
office is tendered, unsought, as a spontaneous 
tribute to merit, that very fact is a substantial 
honor, of which th t may well be proud ; 


md, in this vi , the gratification would be 





precisely the same, whether it were accept r 
declined ; il whe itis obtained by trick r 
conceded to importunity, itis no honor. se 
sides, however othce be obtained, it seems to 
ine we are in danger of over-estiiiating its lin 
portance. There is no real glory in oifice itself 
but only in the manner in which it is admin 
tered. Did Nero reap glory from the station of 
Emperor, or Jeffreys from that of Judge? On 
the contrary, the harvest of both was everlast 
ing infamy. Trepeat it, aman may honor his 
office, but his office iumnot honor him; all it 
inever do is, to enable the possessor to ren 


der more conspicuous the same qualities which 
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wonld distinguish him as a private citizen, 
And, therefore, it seems to be high time that 
we should learn to think more of the individual 
man, and less of the functionary. [ am no 
decrier of ambition ; on the contrary, I applaud 
it, if guided by enlightened reason. But | wish 
to find it in a peasant, as much as in a prince, 
out of office as well as in office. IL would see 
ambitious farmers, ambitious mechanics, ambi 
tions scholars, who never think of seeking 
office, because they believe that the post of 
honor may be a private station. Why not adopt 
the excellent sentiment of Pope ?— 


** Act well your part ; there all the honor lies.”’ 


It were melancholy, indeed, if the only path 
to true glory were through official distinction. 
Were this to become the universal sentiment, I 
should tremble for the dignity of American 
character. Far distant be the day when we 
shall begin to value ourselves chiefly for what 


is extrinsic and factitious. What sentiment 
can be more anti-republican? Lam an Ameri 
CAN CITIZEN! Is not this enough to boast of ? 
or must we add, J have a commission—IJ have a 


diploma—I carry written certificates of my re spect- 


ability? Time was, when the exclamation, J 
am a@ Roman citizen! was a passport every 
where; and shall we, who acknowledge no 


aristocracy but that of nature, who respect no 
charter of nobility but that which the Almighty 
has given, by stamping us for men; shall we, 
THE PEOPLE, Who call ourselves the fountain of 
all honor, and those to whom we 
thority, our servants—shall we 
selves before the images our own fiat has set 
up? Away with such a degrading thought. 
We underrate ourselves as private citizens ; we 
fail in proper self-respect, when we ascribe so 
much consequence to badges and places. And 
the evil is most pernicious in its influence upon 
young men, because their eyes are most likely 
to be dazzled by the pomp and circumstance of 
office. It seems to me that patriotism could 
not breathe a purer prayer than that all our 
youth might grow up and enter upon life with 
a determination to respect themselves for what 
they were intrinsically, and not for what the 
suffrages of others might make them. The in 

dividual man, with his immortal hopes and en 

ergies, would then be every thing, and the tin 

sel glories of station nothing. But now, 


delegate au 
prostrate our 


“ Proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As inake the angels weep. 








Seventh Annual Report of the 
Board of Managers of the Prison Discipline 
Society, Boston. 

How many images of sorrow, pain, 
and hope deferred, are raised by that 
one word, “ Prison!’ Sterne himself 
was unable to illustrate its force and 
power by taking from imprisoned thou- 
sands a captive ;’ he could 
not, then, bear the picture his 
fancy had drawn. He burst into tears, 
though he could not have imagined half 
the sufferings of his captive. There is 
no name, with which to conjure up 
images of moral sublimity, equal to that 
of Howard, who devoted himself to the 
inspection and melioration of prisons, 
and endeavored to raise every motive 
of pity or shame in those who govern- 


“single 


even 
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ed, to improve the condition of dun- 


geons; his labors were called by 
Burke,—who was most felicitous in 


sketching characters in few words—‘a 
circumnavigation of charity.” 


In misery’s darkest cavern known, 
His useful aid was ever nigh, 

Where Anguish poured his parting groan, 
And lonely Want retired to die. 


It was time that Some apostle of 


mercy should arise, to preach pity to 
jailors and hope to captives, whose con- 
dition, even in enlightened countries, 
was found to be intolerable. The law, 
indeed, sanctioned no torture; but the 
dungeons of the inquisition, in which 
torture was a part of both process and 
execution, needed purgation little more 


than the cells of the common jails. If 


Howard alone, accomplished much, what 
may not be hoped from a body of men 
assuming the title of the “ Prison Dis- 
cipline Society,” acting with zeal and 
concert in the same good and holy cause ? 


The annual reports of this society, of 


which the seventh is now before us throw 
much light on the moral history of the 
times. The insane, the convict, and 
the debtor, are under obligations to 
these men, for their successful efforts in 
the cause of humanity, and the public 
are their debtors for much information 
that may be turned to a profitable ac- 
count. We have hastily epitomized a 
few of the leading facts presented in the 
Seventh Report. 

In New-Hampshire no person can be 
imprisoned for a debt of less than $13,33 
The prison limits extend over the whole 
town in which the prison is situated 

In Massachusetts, the law of 1831, 
exempting all persons from imprison- 
ment for sums less than ten dollars, and 
exempting females from imprisonment 
for debts of any amount, has had the 
effect already, in Boston, as appears by 
the records of the prison, to save from 
imprisonment about 300 persons tis 
supposed that the whole number thus 
relieved from imprisonment in the whole 
State in the same period is about 70. 
The average number of persons com- 
mitted to the state prison in Charles- 
town, annually, for ten years, from 1215 
to 1826, was 98,—27 more than the 
number committed in 1831. ‘The causes 
of this diminution are stated—The Tem- 
perance Reformation—Sabbath School 
instruction—The House of Reforma- 
tion for Juvenile Delinquents—and the 
Reform in Prison Discipline 

In Connecticut, no female can be 
imprisoned for debt, but any other per- 
son may be imprisoned for any sum, 
however small. If poor, and unable to 
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pay, he may take the poor debtor's oath 
in four days, instead of thirty, as in 
Massachusetts. In a pecuniary view, 
the results of the discipline at the state 
prison are without a parallel. In the 
year ending March 31, 1832, the earn- 
ings of the convicts, above all expendi- 
tures, amounted to $38,713 53. 

In New-York, the law to abolish im- 
prisonment for debt did not go in oper- 
ation till Mareh 1, 1832, on sums less 
than fifty dollars, nor till June 1, 1832, 
on larger sums. Under the old laws, 
10,000 persons were imprisoned annu- 
ally ; the new law has almost cleared 
the jails. ‘The satisfactory results of 
this law are testified by a great number 
of letters to the Secretary of the Prison 
Discipline Society, from sheriffs, jailors, 
and others whose intelligence is un- 
doubted. The facts given in the report 
respecting the two great state prisons, 
and the house of refuge for New-York 
city, are exceedingly interesting. 

In New-Jersey, the state prison is 
represented as in a most melancholy 
condition. The increase in the number 
of convicts is alarmingly great—attrib- 
uted not to an altered state of morals in 
New-Jersey, but to the terror inspired 
by the new prisons in New-York, Con- 
necticut, and Pennsylvania. Nine in- 
sane persons are confined in the state 
prison—some sentenced while in a state 
of insanity—the residue have become 
insane since their confinement 

In Pennsylvania, the officers of the 
penitentiary in Philadelphia are much 
encouraged with the success of the ex- 
periment. The house of refuge in 
Philadelphia is an excellent institution 
for the reformation of juvenile offend- 
ers, but the appropriations for its sup- 
port by the legislature have been inade- 
quate to its support. 

The legislature of Georgia has passed 
a lew abolishing the penitentiary at 
Milledgeville. This, the Report says, 
is very well, if the state of society is 
such as to justify the imprisonin« nt of 
lInissionaries. 

‘The best penitentiary in the valley of 
the Mississippi is said to be at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

In Kentucky, the law abolishing im- 
prisonment for debt has been in opera- 
tion nine years, and its good effects are 
set forth in six letters from 
of Congress to the Secretary of the 
Society. : 


members 


The Ohio penitentiary is in a miser- 
condition, and has wholly failed 
o answer any valuable purpose, but 
has, in fact, become a serious evil 

The Report does not limit its researches 


1] 
able 


t 
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to American prisons, but furnishes a 
variety of prison statistics from Europe. 
In Great-Britain there were sentenced 
to death, in 1629, 1385 persons ; in 1830, 
1397. In seven years there were sen- 
tenced to death, 8781. The number of 
criminal convictions in three years was 
80,352. 


The American Almanac, and Re- 
pository of Useful Knowledge, for the year 
1833. 

A reader, whose conception of an Al- 
manac is that of a small pamphlet, prin- 
cipally filled with the calendar and sit- 


tings of the courts, with a few pages 
of roads and names of tavern-keepers, 
might object to the purchase of a duo- 
decimo Almanac of more than three 
hundred pages, like that now before us ; 
and yet he could hardly have a better 
book, if he regarded the variety and 
usefulness of the intelligence it should 
furnish. The American Almanac isa 
Statistical History of the year,—an al- 
manac for our planet, and calculated to 
be useful on any given meridian as well 
as on that of Boston. There are few 
‘‘annuals’’ more deserving a place in 
every family. 


DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 


In Boston, November 10, Dr. GASPARD 
SPURZHEIM. The unexpected death of this 
distinguished foreigner, at the very commence 
ment of his interesting visit to the American 
Continent, caused a strong and general sensa 
lion In the city. 

He had, tor reasons of which we are not 
informed, selected Boston as the first place in 
the United States, in which he should exhibit 
the claims made on behalf of the new science, 
originally promulgated by his friend and master, 
Dr. Gall, and afterwards extended and materi 
ally improved by himself; and the kindness and 
regard with which he was received in every 
circle, Were as warmly reciprocated on his part. 
If ever man found sincere friends out of his 
own country, We are sure that this illustrious 
stranger had many such among us. Indeed, it 
would have been a re proach, if he, who was 
the friend of all his fellow men, should not have 
found here, some of the human family who 
would teel towards him as his own benevelence 
merited, 

The science which he had so successfully 
cultivated ,—the science of man—had, as he often 
observed to his friends, elevated and refined his 
views of human nature ; and be believed it had 
preserved him trom declining into a feeling of 
misanthropy and dissatisfaction with the world; 
atendency to which, we imagine, might have 
been strengthened by the sense of solitude 
which he had peculiarly felt ever since the loss 
of his wife, who died about two years ago, 
Whatever may have been the cause—whether 
it were his natural temperament, or the cause 
here stated, he manitested a philanthropy not 
surpassed in any age ; and he was a living ex 
ample of the beautiful sentiment of antiquity 
Homo sum, nihil humani a me a wut 





If any thing can be added to this nol 








which crowns the human character, we might 
mention, that Dr. Spurzheim also e1 edt 

enviable possession of an extensive Acquaint 
ance With various branches of knowledg He 


was educated to the medical profession, which 


he practised also till about ten years ago, when 

relinquished it n order to devote | sel 
more exclusively to his favorite science. That 
science, however, naturally ted him to an unre 


mitting study of the anatomy of the brain ; 
which organ he demonstrated in an original and 
¢ ‘ 


anner than had before 


ar more satis 





PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


been done, and extorted the highest praise from 
some of the most eminent anatomists of En 
gland. The intense interest with which his 
course of lectures on the brain was listened to 
in this city but a few weeks since, by our most 
distinguished anatomists and physicians, as well 
as by persons of general science, was at once a 
tribute to his exact knowledge of that organ, 
and to his talents as a lecturer, even when 
addressing his auditors under all the restraints 
and disadvantages of a foreign language. In 
his demonstrations of the brain, as in ail his 
other investigations, Dr. 8S. was signally and 
most enviably distinguished among the scien 
tific men of the age, by his habit of observing 
and thinking for himself, rather than taking any 
thing upon the authority of books or men; in 
conformity with the spirit of his motto—Res, 
non verba, queso. 

Whether his discriminating judgement of the 
characters of men, was the result of his favor 
ite science, or an extraordinary natural sagac ity, 
we will not presume to decide ; but certain it 
is, that we have never met with an individual 
upon whose opinions in this particular, so great 
reliance might be placed. If this talent was 
the direct effect of his particular science, it 
speaks strongly for the solidity of the principles 
upon which it is founded ; if it were a natural 
endowment alone, he was more highly gifted in 
this respect, than any man living. 

The circumstances attending Dr. Spurzheim’s 
visit to America—and the prospect, in which he 
had leng indulged himself, of extending his sci 
ence by observations upen new races of men, 
both in’ North and South-America—contrasted 
with his sudden death, give a sombre coloring 
to this portion of his history. 

He arrived in’ Boston, furnished with letters 
of the strongest recommendation to the leading 
men of science and literature in the country. 
At their request he began a regular series of 
lectures upen his science ; and he had already 
had various invitations to deliver courses also 
in the other principal cities of the United 
States, as soon as he should have completed his 
engagements In this place. He had finished 
his course here, with the exception of the con 
eluding lecture ; from this he was prevented by 
severe indisposition, of which there had previ 
ously been some strong indications Indeed, 
we have been informed, that his medical and 
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other friends, had, at an earlier day, urgently 
entreated him to suspend his labors for a short 
time, lest such uninterrupted exertion should 
overcome him. His strength was evidently ex 
hausted the last time we were permitted to hear 
him; and when he announced his concluding 
lecture for a future evening—having in the 
mean time been obliged to change his place ot 
lecturing, and not having decided where he 
should assemble his hearers the next time, but 
desiring to consult their wishes, he inquired ot 
them—* In what place shall we meet the next 
time ??’—a question, now, alas! realized to have 
been of sad and foreboding import. He did not 
live to ineet those friends again, as he and they 
had fondly anticipated. he indisposition, 
under which he was then suffering, gradually 
assumed a more severe character; and, unhap 
pily, the state of his feelings produced a reluc 

tance to calling in medical aid in the early stag 

of his illness; added to which was that inevi- 


table anxiety of mind which preys upon the 
physical constitution in every one situated as 
he was, alone, and far remote from his native 
land. 

At length his physical powers, strong as they 
ippeared to be, yielded to the disease, which, 
perhaps, operated also with augmented strength 
upon a constitution of great susceptibility, and 
ina climate to which it was not habituated. 
his eminent man breathed his last on Satur 
day night, at 11 o’clock, in the aris of a medi 
cal friend, whe, with others, liad most atfection 
utely bestowed constant atteution to the allevi 
ation of his distressing situation. And never 
have we experienced more painful emotions 
than on beholding 20 much physical energy and 
such an intelleét prostrated and lying in ruins 
before us. ‘* What shadows we ar 
shadows we pursue.” 

Among his relatives and friends in Europe, 





» as 
1d What 


who have to lament this loss, it gives us pain 
to state, that he has left an affectionate sister, 
rom Whom he received a letter only a few days 
since, and whose bosom is no soon to be rent 
with the most bitter pang. Po le however, 
and his other friends, it may afford some sola 


to know, that every kind office was rendered to 
this excellent and eminent in 
have been desired by them, ¢ 
suggested by the highest medic 
tenderness of the warinest personal attach 
ment of his numerous acquaintane 


which could 





n this city. 
We subjoin the following particulars of Dr. 
Spurzheimn’s history, 
which we believe to be authentic. 
Dr. Spurzheim was born on the 3ist of Dec. 


collected fron 


sOuUTCEeS 





1776, at the village of Longvich, tear the city 
of Treves, on the Moselle. His father was a 
farmer. Dr. Spurzheim finished his education 
at the celebrated University at Treves ; and was 
destined by his friends for the profession ot 
Theology. [In consequen tf the war, in the 
year 1799, the students of the University were 
dispersed, nd | took refuge in Vienna, 
where he commenced the study of medicine. 
He had not been long engaged in this study, | 
fore his attention was turned tot system by 
which he | red so g t celebrit und 
he soon becan 1 pupil,and a ! ] 

a ftellow-labor id associat tf Db (sall, t 
founder of that system. They quitted Vienna 
in Soo, on thetr travels through Eu ) \ 

ed th principal citi 1 Ger " th 
north of Europe, and arrived in P in ”. 
Dr. Spurzheim afterwards (1814) visited Eng 1 
ilone ; and the history of his pro in 
country as well as in Seotland is genera 
known to our readers. In S17, Dr. Spurzhein 
rejoined Dr. Gall, at Paris; and in 1825 le 


returned to London, passing his time in thes 
twe cities tll his arrival inthe United States 
the present year Boston Ga 
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The funeral of Dr. Spurzheim took place on 
the Saturday following his death. At one 
o’clock, the body, attended by the Boston Medi 
cal Association, was removed from the Medical 
College, where it had undergone a scientific ex 
amination, to the Old South Meeting-House. 
At three o’clock the funeral services commenc 
ed, by a dirge on the organ. The Rev. Dr. 
Tuckerman made a prayer, and the Rev. Pro 
fessor Follen of Harvard University, pronounced 
a eulogy on the character and virtues of the 
deceased stranger. An Ode, written by the 
Rev. J. Pierpont, was sung by the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and solemn music on the organ 
closed the services at the meeting-house. \ 
procession Was then formed, of citizens belong 
ing to Boston, Cambridge, and other places in 
the vicinity, without distinction or ceremony, 
Which attended the remains to a receiving cem 
etery, belonging to the Horticultural Society 
under the Park-street Church. Unless other 
Wise requested by the relatives of the deceased 
in Europe, the remains will be removed to 
Mount Auburn, Where an appropriate memorial 
of this amiable and beloved philosopher and 
philanthropist will be erected, by the subserip 
tions of the citizens of Boston. The following 
is the Ode sung at the funeral: 





Stranger, there is bending o’er the 
Many an eve with sorrow wet: 
All our stricken hearts deplore thee 

Who, that knew thee, can forget 
W ho forget what thou hast spoken 
Who, thine eye—thy noble frame 
But, that golden bowl] is broken, 
In the greatness of y fame. 





\utumn’s leaves shali fall and wither 
On the spot where thou shalt rest ; 
*T is in love we bear thee thither 
ro thy mourning Mother’s breast 
lor the stores of science brought 
For the charm thy goodness gave 
To the lessons thou hast taught us 
Can we give thee but a grave 


Nature’s priest, how pure and fervent 
Was thy worship at her shrine ! 

Friend of man, of God the servant, 
Advocate of truths, divine 

Taught and charmed as by no other 
We have been, and hoped to be 

But, while waiting round thee, Brother, 
For thy light—’t is dark with thee. 


Dark with thee !—No! thy Creator, 
All whose creatures and whose laws 
Thou didst love,—shall give thee greater 
Light than earth’s, as earth withdraws. 
Te thy God, thy godlike spirit 
Back we give, in filial trust ; 
Thy cold clay—we grieve to bear it 


Io its chamber—but we must. 


Tn Woburn, Mr. JOB MILLER, aged 52.) Mr. 














Miller was a native of Charlestow) Ile 
promptly obeyed the first call of his country, in 
the memorable affair of Lexington, at which he, 
with his father and a brother, was present On 
the morning of the battle of Bunker Hill, h 
fither was wantonly shot dead at his sid ya 
British soldier, as they stood at the door of their 
dwelling. Fired with a just rese nt 
deeds of such atrocity, he desperately maintai 
ed the struggle of that day. He was near th 
int Warren, on that occasion, and assister 
in raising him after he received his mortal 
wound, During the battle, Mr. Miller had on 
of his ear-locks shot off close to his head by a 
musket ball. Nothing intimidated by the 


chances of that eventful day, he chose to follow 
the fortunes of his country--and with but little 
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intermission continued in the service till the 
end of the war, and was actively engaged in 
several of those brilliant achievements by which 
our national freedom and independence was se 

cured. In humble circumstances, engaged in 
the quiet pursuits of husbandry, he has sustain 
ed through life the character of an honest and 
industrious citizen. He derived some pecuniary 
aid from a former pension law, and was expect 
ing to share in the benefits of the recent law of 
Congress to aid the revolutionary worthies ; but 
died, as many of his brave and needy associates 
will, before he had realized the tardy provisions 
of that law. 


In Chambersburg, Pennsy)vania, in the 2Ist 
year of his age, Dr. DAVID JAMESON, son 
of Dr. H. G. Jameson, of Baltimore. After 
finishing his education, and completing the 
study of his profession, he removed to Cham 
bersburg, and commenced the practice of medi 
cine. He died of the Asiatic cholera, after a tew 
hours illness. Dr. Jameson was a young gen 
tlheman of excellent understanding and cult 
vated intellect, and of great industry and si 
cerity, as well as uprightness, integrity, and 
purity of character. The sudden death of one 
so young, Who was but entering on the business 
of life, is peculiarly distressing to his friends, 





In Washington, D. C. on the 19th of Novem 
ber, aged 60,the Hon. PHILIP DODDRIDGE, 
member of Congress from Virginia. He was at 
Washington, in the performance of official du 
ties, as one of the Committee of the House of 
Representatives appointed to prepare a code of 
laws for the District of Columbia. In intellect 
ual power, and useful qualities, he has lett 
hardly a superior in the body of which he was 
amember. In his death his State has sustained 
the loss of a most able and faithful Representa 
tive, and the citizens of that District have es 
pecial cause to lament his death, as it has de 
prived them of a zealous and efficient friend on 
the floor of Congress. 











In Baltimore, Nov. 14, CHARLES CAR 
ROLL of Carrollten, the last of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. He died 
about four o’clock in the morning, at the resi 
dence of his son-in-law, Richard Caton, Esq. 
The following sketch ot the prominent inci 
dents in his life, is from the Baltimore Ameri 
can, and may be an acceptable memorial for the 
present number of the Magazine. 

Charles Carroll was born on the 20th of Sep 
tember, 1737, at Annapolis, in this State, and 
consequently was, at the time of his death, in 
the ninety-sizth year of his age. He descended 
from a highly respectable Lrish family, who had 
emigrated to this country in the reign of Will 
iam and Mary. Atavery early age, he was 
sent to St. Omers, to be educated; thence, 
after a short time, he was removed to Rheims, 
to the college of Louis Le Grand; and thence 
to one of the best institutions in France for the 
study of civillaw. After becoming well versed 
in this science, he passed over to London, and 
commenced his term at the Temple, for the 
study of common law. After finishing his 
studies and his travels, he returned to his native 
land, at the ripe of twenty-seven. At this 
period the discussions between the mother 
country and the colonies commenced, and were 
soon after carried on with great warmth. Mr. 
Carroll did not hesitate, but took side with the 
lovers of liberty. 

He wielded aready pen, and was soon known 
as one of the most powerful political writers in 
Maryland. He foresaw early that an appeal to 
arms must be made, and boldly recommended 
preparations 

Early in 














6, he was sent as one of a com 


mission to Canada, to induce the people of that 
province to join us in opposing the mother 
country. The disasters which had previously 
befallen our arms in that quarter, rendered the 
mission ineffectual. He returned in June, 1776, 
and instantly repaired to the convention of 
Maryland, otf which he wasa member; and 
there, urging them to withdraw the instructions 
they had given to delegates in Congress, not to 
vete for independence, at length ucceeded 

He was appointed a delegate to Cor ss. On 
the eighteenth of July, he presented his creden 

tials to the Continental Congress at Philadel 

phia, and on the second day of August follow 

ing, subscribed his name tothe immortal instru 

ment. He was considered at the time, as one 
of the most fearless men of the age ; for he had 
more to risk, in point of property, than any 








other man in the whole community, Hancock 
not excepted. On the first dav he entered Con 








gress, he was appointed to the board of war, of 
which be was anefficient member. During the 
whole of the war, he bore his part with unabat 

ed ardor, often being atthe same time a mem 
ber of the convention of his native state, and a 
member of Congress; a double duty, which 
required great energy and industry to perform ; 
but, so did he discharge his duties, that 
both | es were satisfied with his attention to 
each. In 177 he lett Congress nd devoted 
himself to the councils of his native state 


When the Constitution of the United States 
went into operation, Mr. Carroll was elected a 
Senator from Maryland, and took his seat in the 
city of New-York, at the ition of the 


government, on the 30th of April, 1789. He 





was elected a second time to this situation, 

In the vear Ie01, he quitted publie life at the 
ve of t i ind for thirty years and up 
wards, has passed a tife of serenity, tranquil 
happiness and prosperity, till, in the fullness ot 
vears and honors, the Patriarch has been gath 


ered to his fathers—and the Last oF THE S1Gn 

ERS Is DEAD !”? 

The Nationait Gazette, the editor of which is 
1} acquainted with 

character as fol 


presumed to have been w 
Mr. Carroll, brietly gives 
lows :— 
rhe venerable defunct reached his ninety 

sirth year; it was in 1801 that he finally quitted 
public lite. His whole career, public ind pri 
vate, suited the dignity of his distinctive appel 
lation—the Surviving Signer. He was always 
a model of regularity in conduct, and sedate 

ness in jadgement. In natural sagacity, in 
refinement of tastes and pleasures, in unaffect 

ed, habitual courtesy, in vigilant observation, 
Vivacity of spirit and tone, susceptibility of do 
mestic and social happiness in the best forms, 
he had but few equals during the greater part of 
his long and bright existence. rhe mind of 
Mr. Carroll was highly cultivated ; he fully im 
proved the advantages of an excellent classical 
education, and extensive foreign travel; he 
read much of ancient and modern literature, 
and gave the keenest attention to contempo 
rary events and characters, His patriotism 
never lost its earnestness and elevation. It 
was our good fortune, in our youth, to pass 
months at a time under his roof, and we never 
left his mansion without additional impressions 
of peculiar respect for the singular felicity of 
temperament and perfection of self-discipline, 
from which it resulted that no one, neither kin 
dred, domestic nor "guest, could feel his pres 








ence and society, as in the least oppressive or 
irksome,—exact and systematic, opulent and 
honored, enlightened and heedtful though he 
was. The absence of all pretension, egotism, 
hauteur, severity, formed as remarkable a char 
acteristic, as the lively and constant presence 
of his mind for all persons and concerns in any 
relation of fellowship.”’ 


o 
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The funeral of Mr. Carroll was attended on 
Saturday, the 17th. At9 o’clock, A. M. the 
body was removed from the house of Mr. 
Caton, to the Cathedral, where the funeral ser 
vice was performed by the Archbishop of the 
Catholic church. The remains were then 
taken to the Ohio Rail Road depot, and thence 
to Dongharaghun manor for interment. The 
funeral procession was composed as follows :— 
Trumpet; Band of Music; Chief Marshal; 
Clergy ; Physicians ; The Body, with Dr. James 
Stewart, William Lorman, Jeremiah Hoffman, 
William Patterson, Robert Oliver, Robert Barry, 
as pall-bearers ; Mourners ; Mayor of the city ; 
Members of the City Council, and Officer 
Electors of Mayor; Governor of the : 
Heads of Departments ; Senators and Members 
of Congress; Executive Council; 
tors and members of the House 
President and Directors of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail-road, of which he was a member; 
Foreign Ministers and other Public Functiona 
ties; Invited Strangers ; Chancellor and Judges 
of the Courts ; Society ef Cincinnati and Sol 
diers of the Revolution ; Officers of the Army 
and Navy; Collector and other officers of the 
Customs; United States Marshal and Sheriff 
of the County; Magistrates ; Citizens under 
the direction of Assistant Marshals. 

The Baltimore American of the 19th, thus 
announces the completion of the funeral cere 
monies :—The last tribute of respect has 
been paid by the citizens of Baltimore to the 
remains of their illustrious towns-man, the 
last of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence. He was followed reverentially to 
the grave, by a numerous concourse, in the 
order, and with the ceremonies prescribed 
by the previous arrangements of the city au 
thorities. The funeral selemnities were per- 
formed according to the rites of the church of 
which he was a member—and his body depos 
ited in the spot, designated by himself in his 
life time, as his resting-place in death. The 
tomb has closed over him, and nothing remains 
of the mortal part of Carroiy of CarroLiton, 
the last of the noblest band of self-devoted pa 
triots and statesmen, that the world ever saw— 
but “‘ashes to ashes,—dust to dust.’? What 
does remain, is for immortality—a bright exam 
ple for the instruction of succeeding generations, 
for applause, for veneration, for encouragement, 
for warning, to the lovers of freedom—those 
who strike gallantly for her, as well as those 
who fight her batiles with the weapons of elo 
quence and reason; an enduring claim upon 
the love and gratitude of posterity, as one who 
dared all, and risked all, and finally achieved 
all for Liberty ; and a reputation, which, iden 
tified with the birth of a nation, has increased, 
and will continue to increase, with its accumu 
lating prosperity and greatness. These survive, 
imperishable, indestructible—triumphant over 
death now, and over time hereafter. 

At his residence, in Columbia county, Geor 
gia, Captain THOMAS COBB, at the advanced 
age of one hundred and ten years. He wasa 
native of Buckingham county, Virginia. His 
patriotism induced him to take part with the 
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country, in the struggle for the independence of 
these states, and he was often associated in the 
councils-of the chiefs of those startling times. 
He held offices under the Commonwealth, after 
it had obtained self-government, and removed 
to Georgia, about the year 1783. He was an 
agriculturist, and the efficient manager of his 
plantation, for eighty or ninety years. Such 
was the comprehensiveness of his mind, and 
physical activity, that he was surrounded with 
abundance, under every difficulty of season. 
Perhaps no man ever in Georgia, during so long 
a space of time, enjoyed so much entirely from 
his oWn resources. 

In Vandalia, Ilinois, on the lath of August, 
last, Mrs. MARY P. HALL, wife of the Hon. 
Hall, in the 29th year of her age. The 
deceased was a lady of uncommon personal 
be and loveliness. Toastrength and con 
sistency of character, seldom equalled in either 
sex, and which enabled her to tread the path of 
duty with invariable firmness and propriety, 
she added atruly feminine delicacy of taste and 
sent Her understanding was excellent, 
and well cultivated, and the sweetness of her 
disposition unsurpassed, Artiess and unas 
suming, mild and retiring, she shunned the ad 
miration of the public as carefully, as she was 
suecessful in winning unconsciously the love 
and admiration of all who approached her. 
Her heart was all affection for her friends, and 
benevolence for human nature. Her graceful 
virtues expanded beautifully in the domestic 
cirele, and shed their benign influence over the 
society which she adored. A devoted wife, a 
tender and mother, an affectionate 
sister, she was also a most dutiful child ; per 
forming all these sacred and affecting duties, 
with a dignity, steadiness, and ardor of affec- 
tion, rarely equalled. She shined conspicu 
ously in the delightful offices of charity and 
friendship; true to her friends through all the 
changes of misfortune or prosperity, generous 
and attentive to all the needy and afflicted, who 
came Within the sphere of her benevolence. 
Indeed, her life may be truly said to have been 
a continual series of self-sacrifice and devotion 
to the interests and happiness of others. She 
never lived for herself, and only enjoyed happi 
ness in conferring it. With arefined taste, and 
a delicate perception of the beautiful and grace 
ful in nature and in literature, she was gifted 
with a noble ingenuousness, a high-minded dig 
nity of sentiment, and an exalted purity of 
morals. She was ardently and unaffectedly 
pious. Religion was with her not a form, buta 
reality ; it was the great fountain of light that 
directed all her actions, and warmed and cher 
ished all her affections. Relying with humble 
confidence on the merits of her divine Redeem 
er, she lived in meek obedience to the precepts 
of the Bible, and died, full of hope, in serene 
and cheerful resignation, leaving four interest 
ing children, too young to be conscious of their 
irreparable loss, and an afflicted husband, to 
whom she never caused a tear, but that which 
fell upon her grave, noran unhappy moment, 
but that which witnessed the excruciating pang 
of separation. 
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